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THE GREAT BELT. 


BY AN OLD SAILOR. 





Life is a tale begun, whose hastening close, 

Will make the matter clear; the mistery 

Elucidate or solve; the incidents, 

However wild, explain and justify.--Bell’s Creation. 


During the long war between England and France, 
which terminated in the abdication of Bonaparte and his 
retreat to Elba, it is well known, that at various times 
most of the continental powers were compelled by Napo- 
leon and the presence of a French army to enter into an 
alliance with the emperor, and to assist him in the career 
of ambition. 

In the northern parts of Europe this influence would 
have been ruinous to British commerce, but for the gallant 
services of our Navy and the daring prowess of our sea- 
men; for one look at the map will show the utter impos- 
sibility there is for ships to proceed to the ports of the Bal- 
tic except through the very heart, as it were, of the king- 
dom of Denmark. With Russia and Sweden we were at 
peace, but with Denmark we were at war; and thus the 
market in Russia must have been closed against British 
produce (excepting that which was conveyed over land 
from Gottenburgh to Stockholm, and thence by a precari- 
ous voyage to the Gulf of Finland) but the proud flag 
which Nelson had triumphantly borne before the conquer- 
ed ships and batteries of Copenhagen still floated in su- 
premacy through every part of the northern scas, and our 
enemies had the mortification of seeing large fleets, com- 
posed of several hundred merchant ships richly freighted , 
passing Within a short distance of their shores, under the 
protection of men-ol-war, that were constantly employe d 

n convoying them. 

yale pos arriving from different parts of England, 
assembled at the general rendezvous in Wingoe Sound on 
the coast of Sweden, and, when a sufficient number were 
collected, they were formed into divisions, and made their 
passage through the Cattegat into the Great Belt, where, 
during the summer, ships of the line and frigates were ::ta- 
tioned, at proper distances, to assist the convoys and to 
guard them over the Baltic sea into the Gulf of Finland; 
and perhaps there never was a more interesting and spirit- 
stirring spectacle than the passage of the fleet throug! the 
sreat Belt. 
The merchant ships, several hundred in number, with 
their white sails expanded and covering a space of six or 
seven miles, were led by a ship of the line, carrying the 
commander’s flag, a-head of which none dared advance. 
On each side of the fleet, at intervals, were frigates, loops 
and gun-brigs, to defend the merchant vessels and keep 
them within bounds; and the rear was protected by other 
frigates and brigs, which were also occasionally employed 


in taking the dull sailors in tow, and with every stitch of 


canvass set, dragging them up into the-body of the fleet. 
Close to the shore the enemy’s gun-boats and well manned 
armed vessels could be seen rowing along, and ready to 
take advantage of any shift of wind that might force a 
straggler within a profitable distance of being captured, 
when they would boldly dart upon their prey, and, in spite 
of every exertion on the part of the British men-of-war, 
were not unfrequently successful. If the wind died 


away, and a calm ensued, the gun-boats were particular-||tagu before making the preconcerted signal to the other 


ly active, for their long guns seldom failed of doing con- 
siderable execution; and the rapidity with which they 
shifted their stations, and the smallness of the object they 


offered for a mark, generally enabled them to escape with) by a judicious movement, he clapped along side and board- 
impunity from a fire in return. On the land, strong de-|/ed with his men. 
tachments of horse-artillery kept parallel with the gun 
vessels, ready to repel any attack which might be made 
bv the boats of the men-of-war, supported by the armed||sion of his prize. 


brigs of a light draught of water. 


It was on a lovely day at the commencement of July, 
1811, that an English seventy-four stationed off Reefness|| several musket shots that his other boats had been equal- 
observed a convoy approaching, and having joined it, pro- 
cegded in company through the Great Belt to the south|/than an hour, nine fharket vessels, laken with goods and 
end of Langeland, where she left the convoy with a wes- 
t¢rly wind, and trimed her sails to return to her old sta-|| gers and baggage were captured. But there wasalso in a 

on. They gradualiy receded from each other, till the 


heventy-four appeared the only ship floating on the smooth||for so sudden and unexpected had been the attack that the 


yaters of the Belt. 


The weather was extremely beautiful; the cool breeze 


tempered the atmospheric heat and swelled the sleeping 
sails; the sun shone in rich splendor; the shore scenery 
was finely picturesque; and the enemy’s armed vessels 
were slowly returning to their different ports, disappoint- 
ed in their expectations of a prize. 
The tall ship glided swiftly along; and onthe starboard 
side of the quarter-deck the captain and the first lieuten- 
ant paced to and fro inearnest conversation; many of the 
officers were walking on the larboard side, whilst the sea- 
men grouped themselves together on the forecastle, sport- 
ing their sea wit and cracking their nautical jokes at the 
expense of the Danish flotilla. Suddenly the lieutenant 
quitted the side of his chief, and immediately afterwards 
the shrill pipe of the boat-swain’s mate was heard, fol- 
lowed by his deep, hoarse voice, exclaiming—“Bargemen, 
away! Pinnacers, away!” In a few minutes the crews 
of the two boats named were on the quarter-deck, and 
received orders to hold themselves in readiness for night- 
duty, 
‘The captain of marines was also directed to have a 
party equipped for the same service, and a few of the best 
men were selected from the ship’s company to complete 
the expedition. 
About midnight, when a little to the southward of the 
track between Nyborg, on the island of Funen, and Corso- 
er on the island of Zealand, the boats, with the addition 
of a double-banked cutter, put off from the ship under the 
command of the second lieutenant, who received orders 
to lie in the course, which a vessel going from one town 
to the other, would probably take, and detain every boat 
he might fall in with. Should nothing present itself that 
night, his boats were to make for the islet in mid-passage, 
and, lying concealed throughout the day, again to row 
guard as soon as darkness returned. 
These orders were punctually obeyed: and nothing ap- 
pearing to attract their notice, lieutenant Montagu at the 
approach of daylight repaired with his small squadron to 
the islet; the boats were carefully concealed, and the 
men directed not to appear at all where it was possible 
they might be seen. The ship had continued her course, 
and notraces of her were visible: the day passed on; the wes- 
terly wind prevailed; and just before sunset, Montagu, by 
the aid of his glass, discovered several small vessels pre- 
paring to quit Nyborg, and one that was larger and bet- 
ter equipped than the others, he knew to be the mail-pack- 
et. This pleasing intelligence he communicated to his 
brother officers and the seamen and mariners, and joyful 
expectation of arich prize animated all. It was evident 
the Danes were unacquainted with the proximity of the 
boats: the signal-posts had reported the ship to be at an- 
chor off Ramsoe; and thus they indulged in hopes of send-| 
ing acrossto Zealand without any danger of capture. 

Darkness came on; the British boats were extended in 
a line; and, after two hours of anxiety, lieutenant Mon- 
tagu, who occupied the central station, had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a dark object approaching through the twi- 
light gloom, and running down full upon him. As it near- 
ed his boat, he audibly whispered—‘-’T'is the packet! be 
ready men!” and the utmost silence prevailed, broken 
only by the dashing and hissing of the spray, as the Dan- 
ish vessel cut through the yielding waters. 

It was known that the packet (a cutter of about thirty 
tons burthen) never went unarmed, and every lieart beat 
high as she came down booming before the wind. Mon- 

















boats, as he was not without a hope of taking the packet 
by surprise, he therefore placed the barge right in her track, 
and was not discovered till close under her bows, when, 


Resistance would have been equally 
foolish and unavailing; and thus, without a blow being 
struck or scarcely any noise being made, he took posses- 
Tosend every one below whilst he 
shortened sail and brought the cutter to the wind, was but 
the work of a few minutes; and he was made sensible by 


ly on the alert, and were bringing the vessels to. In less 
every delicacy of the season, and the packet, with passen- 


national point of view a more important seizure made; 





captain had not time to sink the mail, and thus very impor- 




















on the bank of Denmark, fell into the hands of the English, 

Montagu had ordered the marines and three szamen to 
remain with him on board the cutter, and had sent the 
barge away to assist his comrades. He then descended 
to the cabin of the packet, where the passengers in indes- 
cribable terror were crowded together, and uttering bitter 
lamentations. But there was one who attracted his at- 
tention more than all the rest, and awakened every gene-. 
rous emotion of his heart. It was a young female of ex- 
quisite beauty, apparently about seventeen years of age, 
but her countenance was that of fixed despair. Her dress 
was elegant, though somewhat soiled and negligently put 
on; and at her feet lay a female domestic giving way to 
convulsive bursts of anguish. Montagu felt all the soft 
yearnings of tenderness and compassion stealing through 
his breast; he gazed in admiration and with pity on his 
captive; their eyes met, and in an instant she flung her- 
self before him, and clung to his knees. At the first mor 
ment the sudden sobbings of unrepressed agony prevented 
her speaking; but, recovering more of se!f-possession, in 
a voice sweetly musical she addressed the astonished lieu- 
tenant, in language half English, half French, and de- 
plored him not to detain her as a prisoner, for she was 
hastening to the court of Denmark, a supplicant for a 
father’s life. Her beseeching look, her earnest entreaty, 
her flowing tears, and her humble attitude, distracted. the 
mind of the poor Montagu; and an instant he cursed the 
chance which compelled him to becruel. In vainhe point- 
ed out the impossibility of releasing the vessel; in vain he 
assured his lovely prisoner that she would be safe; and 
that in all probability the captain, when acquainted with 
the particulars, would instantly set her at liberty. ‘One 
hour’s delay,’ she urged, ‘might bereave her of a parent, 
the only one she had known from infancy. ‘The sentence 
of death was suspended over him for a breach of military 
etiquette, and none but the king could save his life.’ 

Poor Montagu, who had never shrunk in the hour.of 
peril, now trembled with conflicting emotions; the whole 
scene was so sudden, the appeal so touching, that he stood 
undecided how to act. In afew minutes he raised the 
beauteous mourner; but she clung still closer to him, and 
in accents of extreme woe bewailed her lot, till nature 
was subdued and she sank senseless on the deck. That 
was indeed a terrible moment for Montagu, and he swore 
that if it cost him his own life, or what was equally dear, 
his future prospects of promotion, he would break through 
his duty and set her on shore that night. ' 

Leaving the wretched girl to the care of her servant 
and the passengers, he went on deck; but the proud feel- 
ings of a victor had vanished. It is true he rallied suffi- 
ciently to issue his orders with security and judgment; 
but the features of that beseeching countenance were 
stamped upon his heart, and the soul-thrilling accents of 
her sweet voice still sounded in his ears imploring for a 
father’s lite. He knew that a dereliction of duty might 
bring him to a court martial; he knew that all attempts 
at concealment would be vain, nevertheless he was deter 
inined; and, directing the captain of the packet to have 
the lady’s luggage in readiness, he orcered the crew of 
the barge to stow it intheir boat. As commanding officer 
he was not amenable for his conduct to any one present; 
but in this instance he informed his brave fellows of a fewh 
leading incidents connected with his situation, and his in- 
tention of landing the lovely girl immediately. Selecting, 
therefore, a few of his stoutest followers to remain in the 
cutter, he put the Danish crew and passengers on board 
the other vessels, and directed the next in command to 
proceed towards Ramsoe with the prize, under easy sail. 

The lady and her servant were placed in the barge, the 
sails were hoisted. and, asthe wind had gradually died 
away to a gentle air, the brave seamen stretched to their 
oars, and made their favorite boat fly through the spark, 
ling waters. 

But who can describe the enthusiastic gratitude of the 
pious daughter, as, sitting by the side of Montagu, and 
closely wrapped trom the keen night-air in his boat-cloak, 
she felt assured by his persuasions that her speed would 
be accelerated instead of retarded by her capture; that a 
very short time would land her on the shores of Zealand, 
which she now saw rising into view; and that, as it was 
almost calm, had she remained in the packet, she would 
have made but little progress! Delicious to the ear o 
the lieutenant was the voice of the sweet girl, and he 





tant despatches, together with an immense number of notes ' 


drank deeply of the intoxicating draught of pleasure. 
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The seamen appeared to be all actuated by one gener- 
ous sentiment; but, as the barge was now rapidly ap- 
proaching the shore, great caution was necessary not to 
excite alarm. ‘Te frowning batteries of Corsoer were 
rising in the gloom, when the coxswain descried a boat 
near them; the men instantly lay on their oars; but Mon- 
tagu, finding nothing to apprehend, boldly pushed along- 
side, and discovered that it was a small fisherman, who, 
unsuspicious of danger had come out to fish. His terror 
at being taken was extreme, and Montagu for a few min- 
utes suffered it to have full scope; he then proposed that 
he would permit him to go unmolested, with a reward 
into the bargain, if he would pledge himself to land the 
lady and her attendant at Corsoer, to which place, then at 
a short distance, he was immediately to proceed. 

The poor fisherman and his companion gladly assented; 
the lady’s baggage was put into their boat, and she pre- 
pared to follow, but, first turning to Montagu, with unex- 
pressed thankfulness, she threw her arms round his neck, 
buried her face upon his bosom, and burst into tears. 
With every hallowed and pure sentiment of fervent devo- 
tion, the lieutenant raised her up, and, imprinting one 
chaste kies upon her cheek, assisted her to change her 
embarkation; he then wrapped his cloak around her, pres- 
sed her burning hand to his beating heart, uttered a faint 
farewell, and returned to his seat in the barge. The fair 
girl held out her hand to the coxswain, which he grasped 
with eagerness and raised to his lips; that hand contain- 
ed her purse, which she tendered for his acceptance, to be 
divided amongst his men; but, with the generosity, though 
with the characteristic bluntness of a seaman, he dashed 
a tear from his eye, rejecting the proffered gift, exclaim- 
ed, “No, I’ll be d—d if I do!—it would be a black score 
in the purser’s account at the last day.” 

The boats separated; the lieutenant followed the fisher- 
man, till he saw him enter the harbor of Corsoer, and then 
with conflicting feelings, he directed the coxswain to 
steer by a bright star, which he knew would guide his 
course towards Ramsoe. 

But they had not proceeded far before the morning twi- 
— was brightly glimmering in the east, and the young 
officer and his coxswain bent down their heads, whilst 
with eager glance their eyes swept round the north wes- 
tern horizon; but, though fancy occasionally shadowed 
forth ideal imagery, the haziness of night had not suffi- 
ciently passed away to enable them to discover the objects 
of their search. 

Day broke. The haze was gradually dispelled by the 
rising sun, which had not yet, however, reached the ho- 
rizon. ‘The breeze freshened from the southward. The 
barge with flowing sheets, aided by the oars, dashed 
through the sinvoth waters. But with the opening glory 
of the morn a scene presented itself that for a moment caus- 
ed the heart of the young lieutenant to sink within him. 

The officer whom Montagu had left in charge of the 
prizes had obeyed his instructions, and kept under easy 
sail. The packet and the market boats were visible to 
the barge, slowly proceeding on their course; but there 
was also visible that which did not seem,to be observed 
on board the prizes. A portion of the Danish flotilla, 
which had attended the convoy up the shores of the Belt, 
in returning to their harbors, had discovered the captured 
vessels, and were evidently in eager pursuit. 

Boldly did the stout bargemen stretch their sinewy arms 
to the oars, that bent to their rapid strokes. Gallantly 
did the swift boat dart over the rippling waters; musket 
after musket was fired by the young lieutenant to warn the 
prizes of their danger; but it was not till the headmost of 
the gun boats had got them within reach of shot that they 
seemed sensible of being chased: then indeed all sail was 
crowded, and every effort made to accelerate their speed. 
Still the gun boats gained upon them; and the headmost 
(which had greatly outstripped its companions) was pre- 
paring to throw a destructive fire of grape and canister at 
the distance of a cable’s length, when Montagu, in the 
barge, boldly dashed along side, and, though at first re- 

ulsed, yet after a short but desperate struggle succeeded 
bh getting on board. Here, hand to hand the contest rag- 
ed, and death smote down his victims. ‘The two lieuten- 
ants met: their bright swords flashed in the red flames of 
the musketry. Montagu felt that his future hopes princi- 
pally depended upon that moment. Annihilation would 
be preferable to dishonor; but conquest might possibly re- 

ain character, distinction, and all that he feared was lost. 

Lis steel passed through the heart of the Dane, who fell 
lifeless on the deck. 

A shout—a thrilling, soul-stirring shout—burst from the 
barge’s crew, as they rushed headlong upon the enemy, 
who deprived of their gallant leader, called for quarter 
and surrender. ‘The gun boat’s head was immediately 
put round to meet the approaching flotilla, and the heavy 
charge of the eighteen-pounder, designed for the British, 
was poured with destructive precision on the advancing 


Montagu perceived their object; but the tall masts of 
the seventy-four were now visible, and he knew that a 
short time would suffice to bring her near enough to induce 
the Danes to discontinue the chase, lest they should be 
unable to retreat. But the great force of the enemy, the 
incessant fire which they kept up, together with their su- 
perior sailing, left him but small hopes of escape. Sud- 
denly the seventy-four shifted her position; the tall masts 
were concealed under clouds of canvass; and the lieuten- 
ant became sensible that his brave captain was hastening 
to his rescue as speedily as a slight wind would permit. 

The crew of the barge gave three hearty cheers as they 
witnessed the mancuvre, and the Danes, who likewise 
beheld it, were aware that one half hour must decide their 
victory or compel them to sheer off; they therefore cheer- 
ed in return, and with redoubled efforts pursued the prizes, 
which the crews of the pinnace and cutter were barely 
sufficient to keep in subjection, though they were enabled 
occasionally by a well directed fire of musketry to annoy 
the enemy. 

The momentous struggle arrived: two of the largest 
gun boats ranged in amongst the prizes. Montagu, clap- 
ping his helm a-starboard, ran stem on to the first, and by 
a well directed shot from his stern gun, sent the other to 
the bottom. ‘The conflict now became terrible: each ves- 
sel, as it came up, surrounded the gun boat of the lieuten- 
ant; the barge’s crew fought with cool and undaunted bra- 
very, but, overpowered by numbers and many of them se- 
verely wounded, they were reluctanly compelled to yield. 

But the prizes were saved. The Danes, eager to re- 
move their commodore, had lost too much time to think of 
furtheir pursuit; and Montagu, whilst stretched bleeding on 
the deck, his head supported on the shoulder of the woun- 
ded coxswain, saw the certainty of their escape, gave one 
feeble cheer, and closed his eyes in insensibility. 

Captain Wilkinson was much attached to Montagu, and 
heard with considerable pain the causes of his capture, 
as they were detailed by the second in command, who 
from motives of personal hostility, had given a coloring 
to the whole transaction which perverted the truth, al- 
though adhering to occurrences that were undeniable. 
Of his ultimate fate they were ignorant, but it seemed 
most probable that death had cleared the forfeit for his 
breach of discipline. 

But, happily for Montagu, it was not so; and, on recov- 
ering from a long attack of fever and delerium, he found 
himself in a splendid apartment, on a bed of down, sur- 





rounded by curtains of rich velvet; and dim recollections 
of the past came crowding confusedly upon his mind. 
Visions of an incomprehensible nature flashed before him 
—his wounds still gave him pain, but feelings of a pleas- 
| ing and consolatory kind soothed his breast, and he sank 
into a deep and refreshing slumber. He dreamed that a 
pitying angel from the abodes of eternal happiness was 
ministering to his wants, and the countenance of the hea- 
venly visitant was blended with the lovely features of that 
beautiful girl who had knelt at his feet to plead for a 
father’s satety. ‘here was a sweet communion of spirit, 
a fervent mingling of the heart’s emotions, which seemed 
to place him on equality with his angelic guardian; and 
sentiments of devout gratitude were united with the most 
delightful sensations of strong and ardent affection. 
Montagu awoke from his sleep with the objects of his 
dream still strongly impressed upon his imagination—he 
unclosed his eyes, but the vision of his slumbers appeared 
to be realized, for he actually beheld the eyes of that 
lovely female bent full upon him, whilst a benign look of 
compassion gave a peculiar and interesting expression to 
her face. It was in fact, the beauteous girl herself, and 
Montagu seized her extended hand and pressed it to his 
lips, as the tears of pleasure chased each other down her 
glowing cheeks. 

Emilie Zeyfferlein, on landing at Corsoer, had hastened 
to Copenhagen, and, through the influence of a friend at 
court, had obtained an interview with royalty. She had 
in fact been the first bearer of the account of the capture 
of the packet, and she did not fail to extol in appropriate 
terms the devoted generosity of the young English officer. 
A respite, however, was all she could obtain for her father, 
with a promise that the circumstances connected with his 
alleged fault should be strictly examined into. With this 
she hastened back tothe prison where her parent was con- 
fined. But, on passing through Nyborg, she heard of the 
action that had been fought, she saw the wounded and in- 
sensible lieutenant, and, after an interview with her father, 
she returned to attend upon poor Montagu. 

The Crown-Prince heard of these circumstances, which 
the Danes—naturally a brave people—extolled with admi- 
ration; Montagu was removed to the place of the Prince, 
who had conversed with the English prisoners taken with 
their young officer, and received from them a history of 
the transaction; and Emilie was permitted to undertake 





foe. Again she was put before the wind, and the stern 


gun well plied, did considerable execution. Several of 


the enemy’s vessels were sunk or disabled; but though 
the daring of British seamen for a while kept the whole 
in check, yet the Danes still pressed on, apparently deter- 
mined to recapture the prize or perish. 


the office of nurse. Carefully and vigilantly had she 
|| watched and attended him through his perilous illness, 
and latterly her whole soul had become engrossed by the 
hope of saving her benefactor; for it had been ascertained 
that the charges against her father had originated in ma- 

















|levolence, and, consequently his life was not only spared 
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but he was released from confinement and retained in the 
immediate suite of the prince. 

Montagu would have recovered fast, but there were 
two things that greatly impeded his convalescence—the 
first was an agonizing apprehension of the consequence of 
his breach of naval discipline; and the second arose from 
the painful certainty that he must part from the fair girl 
who now seemed bound to his heart as part and parce] of 
his very existence. 

The survivors of the barge’s crew had been exchanged: 
captain Wilkinson had made strict inquiries of them re- 
lative to the affair, and their replies so clearly proved the 
humanity and bravery of Montagu as to raise him greatl 
in the personal estimation of his worthy and excellent 
commander. But public duty prevailed over private fee]- 
ings; and though determined to do all in his power to aid 
his young friend, yet there was no alternative but a court- 
martial. As soon as Montagu could undergo the fatigue 
he wrote to his captain, detailing and explaining every 
circumstance; and this letter, with a recommendatory one 
from the Crown-Prince, speaking in high terms of the 
young lieutenant, was forwarded to the admiral. 

But admiral G wasa strict and stern disciplinarian 
unacquainted with those finer feelings of the mind that 
prompt the tender mercies. As he could not appreciate 
the young lieutenant’s motives, there appeared to him no 
palliation of his offence; but he rather deemed the yielding 
to female influence an aggravation. Consequently the let- 
ters, though intended to be forwarded to the Admiralty 
went no farther than himself; and Montagu, decorated 
with orders presented by a generous enemy, returned to his 
ship in Wingoe Sound, to be placed under arrest by his 
countrymen and friends. 

The winter was at hand, and the large ships returned 
to England. The flag for a court-martial was hoisted on 
board the Raisonnable in Sheerness harbor; and the gal- 
lant lieatenant Rivers, who lost his leg on board Nelson’s 
own ship in the battle of Trafilgar, was active in his ex- 
ertions for the almost desponding prisoner. 

I was then but a boy, but I well remember the circum- 
stances. The noble-minded captain Clay sat as president 
at the head of the table, and the other officers were rang- 
ed on each side, with the judge-advocate at the bottom. 
On the left of this latter personage stood Montagu, in full 
uniform, but without the emblems of distinction which he 
had received from the regent of Denmark. He still car- 
ried his left arm in a sling, and his forehead displayed a 
ruddy scar from a wound yet scarcely healed; his face was 
pile, from his long sickness and agitation, which captain 
Clay no sooner observed than he directed that the prisoner 
should be accommodated with a chair, behind which stood 
the provost-marshal, with his naked sword. 

The court was opened, and the great cabin was imme- 
diately crowded in every part, whilst many a brilliant tear 
from the heart of sympathy, hung on the eyelids of the 
daring and intrepid tars, who loved a generous deed and 
mourned its sad requital. 

The charges were read and the witnesses called. The 
first was the officer to whom Montagu had’given the com- 
mand of the prizes; and his evidence was heard with pain 
by every member of the court, particularly as its main 
points were corroborated by those who were subsequent- 
ly examined. The barge’s crew confirmed that part of 
the testimony relative to their proceeding to Corsoer; but 
neither the respect due to the court, nor the fear of oun 
sequences, could deter the sturdy but honest coxswain 
from giving free utterance to the fulness of his heart. 
He was a remarkable fine-looking man; and, as he stood 
on the right of the judge-advocate, with his black hand- 
kerchief carelessly knotted round the collar of his white 
shirt, and his flaxen hair curling wildly over his face, he 
presented an admirable specimen of Britain’s pride. "Oc- 
casionally, a glance of deep meaning was thrown towards 
the prisoner, who had long valued and esteemed this hum- 
ble friend. 

To expect, or even command the coxswain merely to 
answer the interrogatories that were put to him, was out 
of the question; he reasoned, in his own way, upon the 
evidence he gave, and drew such a picture of the distress 
of the duteous daughter, that there was scarcely a dry 
eye in the court. It was the language of nature in its 
most simple, but at the same time its most eloquent form; 
it was a seaman appealing to the hearts of seamen in 
their own peculiar way. F 

“God bless your honors!” said he, throwing out his 
right arm, and advancing close to the table, “ould Jack 
Tiller is not to be told that the articles of war must be 
obeyed, and death is denounced against them as breaks 
"em; but I pities they as wants pity; and though duty to 
our king and country must be done, yet there’s a neglect 
of duty to the Great Commander-in-chief, whose voice we 
have often heard upon the waters, that will bring us|to a 
more terrible court-martial than this here, where your 
honors knows that if being merciful is a crime, every @ne 
on you is as guilty as my brave officer there. And oh‘ if 
you had but seen her when she grappled the | ieutenant 
her beautiful eyes swimming in tears, as if the sprin 
tide of sorrow was rushing from her heart——” print 

**Witness,” exclaimed the President, interrupting him 
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“you must confine yourself to answer questions, without 
going into particulars.” . 

“J wull, your honors! indeed I wull!” replied the cOx- 
swain: ‘but if you had only heard that sweet girl plead 
for a father’s life—remember your honors, it was her fath- 
er—and some of your honors, I dare say, has got lovely 
children—though God forbid that any on ’em should ever 
jrave to work such a traverse as she had—yes, your hon- 
ors, it was her father—and, poor thing, she had no mother” 
—and here the brave fellow’s voice, which had become 
tremulous, wholly ceased, whilst a strong feeling of sim- 
pathy pervaded every soul present. ae 

“Witness, have you any thing more to say?” inquired 
the president. 

“God bless your honor again and again for that kind- 
ness!” answered the coxswain. ‘I knew you would never 
throw a poor tar slap aback for speaking a bit of his mind. 
I’ve sarved my king, God bless him! many years, and 
some of your honors knows that Jack Tiller never wanted 
a tow-line when boarding an enemy! Captain England 

there will be a voucher for my experience in them ’ere 
matters, and so I think I can tell whena brave man does 
his duty; and asto Mr. Montagu, may I be I beg par- 
don, your honors, but I was going to say if ever a seaman 
fought as a seaman should fight, it was Mr. Montagu! 
But what’s the worth of a heart that has no compassion 
for a signal of distress, and would leave a fellow creature 
to be wrecked, when a spare anchor would save ’em.” 

“Attend, coxswain,” said the president; ‘‘do you think 
the prisoner had any other motive in going over to Corsoer 
than that which you have mentioned!” 

‘‘Prisoner, your honors!’ replied the coxswain doubt- 
ingly, and then, as if suddenly recollecting, he went on, 
“Oh, ay, I understand now—you means Mr. Montagu! 
As for his motives I can’t speak, but I know he had his 
side-arms and pistols.” 

“Do you think that the cause of his quitting the prizes 
was pure generosity!” asked the president. 

“If it warn’t may I be——I beg pardon again, your 
honors,” said the coxswain. ‘‘And who can tell when 
they see the big round tears following in each other’s 
wake down the cheeks of beauty—who can tell what tack 
they may stand on, or to what point of the compass they 
may head! A brave man turns ’em into a sort of Jan- 
guage as quick as a marine turns into his hammock— 
there’s no twisting ’em end for end, or convarting ’em de- 
liberately into twice-laid.” 

“The lady must have been very beautiful to have pro- 
duced so great a fascination,” said a young member of the 
court. 

“Produced what, your honor?” asked the coxswain, 
who immediately thought of the purse. ‘Why, ay, she 
did press it on me to be sure, but I would n’t touch a sti- 
ver; and, as for her beauty, why your honor can judge for 
yourself.” ‘The coxswain turned round to some one who 
stood at ashort distance behind him, enveloped in a boat- 
cloke, and whom he now handed forward, to the great sur- 
prise of the court. Having done this, he took his station 
respectfully by the side of the person he had introduced, 
and in a business like way removed the cloak—when 
Emilie Zeyfferlein, in all her loveliness, stood revealed 
to their eager gaze. 

Expressions of admiration issued from every part of 
the crowded cabin, but they were uttered only in an audi- 
ble whisper. The president looked round him in a state 
of perplexed embarrassment; the members of the court 
rose from their seats with marked respect; and the junior 
captain, who was the nearest to her, immediately offered 
her his chair. Captain Wilkinson came round to her side, 
and offered kind encouragement, whilst ill repressed 
bursts of honest approval for several minutes issued from 
the bold tars without the cabin. 

But who could paint the feelings or the look of Monta- 
gu at the wholly unexpected appearance of one, who at 
that very moment occupied every thought of his heart!— 
it would be impossible. She looked imploringly towards 
the president; she tried to speak, but her voice faltered; 
yet her presence carried more energy and force with it 
than all the powers of language. She had braved the 
elemental strife of winds and waves, and there a devotee 
to gratitude and love, she stood ready to plead for her ben- 
efactor. 

But this state of things could not be suffered to contin- 
ue long. The president adjourned the court for the day; 
the prisoner was removed to his private cabin; and Emilie 
was conducted by the worthy captain Clay to his wife and 
family, till the sensation which had been created had 
somewhat subsided. ‘ 

I must pass over the interview between the distressed 
Montagu and the fondly attached Emilie—it was a ming- 
ling of delight with agony, a blending of smiles with 
tears. She had come to England, accompanied by her 
father, in a neutral vessel, and furnished with letters from 
the regent of Denmark to the ruler on the British throne. 
They had gained information at the Admiralty of the in- 
tended court-martial, and not a moment was lost in has- 
tening to Sheerness. 

On the following day, the sitting of the court was re- 
sumed. The trial proceeded. A verdict of Guilty was 














returned and sentence of death passed upon the prisoner. 
Montagu heard it with outward semblance of firmness—but 
oh! the agony of his heart! He had borne an irreproachable 
character—he had bravely fought for his country—he had 
an aged mother, who prized him as her dearest and most 
cherished treasure—he loved and was beloved—and to die 
by an ignominious execution, with thousands of eyes to 
witness his degradation!—oh! the rush of thought was 
dreadful. 

But the spirit of the beauteous Emilie was stirred up, 
her mind was strengthened, her frame was nerved with 
energetic resolve; and without seeing the condemned offi- 
cer, she returned to the metropolis, and sought by every 
means within her power to influence the mercy of the 
Crown in favor of Montagu. The letters from Denmark 
were but little noticed by the regent, and the loss of lives 
caused by the defalcation of the doomed one was aggra- 
vated by the Admiral; so that the only boon the supplicant 
could obtain was, that the life of the lieutenant should 
be spared. This, however, was renewed existence to her- 
self, for whilst he lived she was prepared to share his lot 
whatever it might be; and the heavy weight which threat- 
ened to crush the young bud of her future hopes was re- 
moved from‘her heart. Yet the blow had been too severe 
for the parent of the prisoner; his situation had been in- 
cautiously disclosed to the fond mother; the tender fibres 
which bound her to the world were severed; and she sank 
to the grave, with no child to close her eyes in death, and 
to see her laid in the receptacle for perishing mortality. 

Montagu was dismissed the service. [very tie that 
bound him to his country was broken. He returned with 
the devoted Emilie to Copenhagen, changed his name, 
married the lovely girl, and is at this moment a Danish 
Admiral, high in the confidence of the Monarch.—Eng- 
lish Magazine. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





HON. DAVID CROCKETT’S BIOGRAPHY. 
[THE PREFACE.] 

Fashion is a thing I care mighty little about, except 
when it happens to run just exactly according to my own 
notion; and I was mighty nigh sending out my book with- 
out any preface at all, until a notion struck me, that per- 
haps it was necessary to explain a little the reason why 
and wherefore I had written it. 

Most of authors seek fame, but I seek for justice,—a 
holier impulse than ever entered into the ambitious strug- 
gles of the votaries of that fickle, flirting goddess. 

A publication has been made to the world, which has 
done me much injustice, and the catchpenny errors which 
it contains, have been already too long sanctioned by my 
silence. I don’t know the author of the book—and indeed 
I don’t want to know him; for after he has taken such a 
liberty with my name, and made such an effort to hold ne 
up to the public ridicule, he cannot calculate on any thing 
but my displeasure. If he had been content to have writ- 
ten hisopinions about me, however contemptuous they 
might have been, I should have less reason to complain. 
—But when he professes to give my narrative (as he often 
does) in my own language, and then puts into my mouth 
such language as would disgrace even an outlandish Afri- 
can, he must himself be sensible of the injustice he has 
done me, and the trick he has played off onthe public. I 
have met with hundreds if not with thousands of the peo- 
ple, who have formed their opinions of my appearance, 
habits, language and everything else from that deceptive 
work. 

They have a)most in every instance expressed the most 
profound astonishment at finding me in a human shape, 
and with the countenance, appearance, and common feel- 
ings of ahuman being. It is to correct all these false no- 
tions, and to do justice to myself, that I have written. 

It is certain that the writer of the book alluded to, has 
gathered up many imperfect scraps of information concern- 
ing me, as in parts of his work there is some little resem- 
blance to the truth. But I ask him if this notice should 
ever reach his eyes, how he would have liked it. if I had 
treated him sot if I had put together such a bundle of ri- 
diculous stuff, and headed it with his name, and sent it 
out upon the world without ever even condescending to 
ask his permission? To these questions, all upright men 
must give the same answer. It was wrong; and the de- 
sire to make money by it, is no apology for such injustice 
to a fellow man. 

But I let him pass; as my wish is greatly more to vindi- 
cate myself. than to condemn him. 

In the following pages, I have endeavored to give the 
reader a plain, honest, homespun account of my state in 
life, and some few of the difficulties which have attended 
me along its journey, down tothis time. I am perfectly 
aware, that I have related many small, and, as I fear, un- 
interesting circumstances: but if so, my apology is, that 











it was rendered necessary by a desire to link the different 
periods of my life together, as they have passed, from my 
¢hildhood onward, and thereby to enable the reader to se- 
lect such parts of it as he may relish most, if indeed, 
there is any thing in it which may suit his palate. © 





I have also been operated on by another consideration. 
It is this:—I know, that obscure as I am, my name is mak- 
ing considerable fuss in the world. I can’t tell why it is 
nor in what it is toend. Go where I will, every body 
seems anxious to get a peep at me; and it would be hard 
to tell which would have the advantage, if I, and the ‘Gov- 
ernment,’ and ‘Black Hawk,’ and a great eternal big cara- 
van of wild varments were all to be showed at the same 
time in four different parts of any of the big cities in the 
nation. I am not so sure that I shouldn’t get the most 
custom of any of the crew. There must therefore be 
something in me, or pent me, that attracts attention, 
which is even myster?us to myself. I can’t understand 
it, and I therefore put all the facts down, leaving the rea- 
der free to take his choice of them. 

On the subject of my style, it is bad enough, in all con- 
science, to please critics if that is what they are after. 
They are a sort of vermin, though, that I shan’t even so 
much as stop to brush off. If they want to work on my 
book, just let them go ahead, and after they have done, 
they had better blot all their criticisms, than to know what 
opinion I would express of them, and by what sort of a 
curious name I would call them, if I were standing near 
them, and looking over their shoulders. They will, at 
most,—have only their trouble for their pay. But I rather 
expect I shall have them on my side. 
But I don’t know of any thing in my book to be criti- 
cised on by honorable men. Is it on my spelling!—that’s 
not my trade. Is it on my grammar!—I hadn’t time to 
learn it, and make no pretensions to it. Is it on the or- 
der and arrangement of my book!—TI never wrote one be- 
fore, and never read very many; and of course, know 
mighty little about that. Will it be on the authorship of 
the book!—this I claim, and I’ll hang to it, like a waz 
plaster. ‘The whole book is my own, and every sentiment 
and sentence in it, I would not be such a fool, or knave 
either, as to deny that I have had it hastily run over by a 
friend or so, and that some little alterations have been 
made in the spelling and grammar, and I am not so sure, 
that it fs not the worse of even that, for I despise this way 
of spelling contrary to nature.—And as for grammar, it’s 
pretty much a thing of nothing at last, after ell the fuss 
that’s made about it. In some places, I wouldn’t suffer 
either the spelling, or grammar, or any thing else to be 
touched; and therefore it will be found in my own way. 
But if any body complains that I have had it looked 
over, I can only say to him, her, them—as the case may 
be—that while critics were learning grammar, and learn- 
ing to spell, I, and ‘* Doctor Jackson, LL. D.”’ were 
fighting,in the wars; and if our books, and messages, and 
proclamations, and cabinet writings, and so forth, and so 
on, should need a little looking over, and a little correct- 
ing of the spelling and the grammar to make them fit for 
use, its just nobody’s business. Big men have more ime 
portant matters to attend to, than crossing their ’s—, and 
dotting their i’s—, and such like small things. But the 
‘““Government’s” name is tothe proclamation, and my 
name’s to the book; and if I did’nt write the book, the 
“Government”, didn’t write the proclamation, which no 
man dares to deny. 
But just read for yourself, and my ears for a heel tap, 
if before you get through you don’t say, with many a good- 
natured smile and hearty laugh, “This is truly the very 
thing itself—the exact image of its Author 

DAVID CROCKETT.” 
Washington City, Feb. Ist, 1824, 


CHICAGO, 
Chicago is situated on the river of the same name, 
which is divided into the north and south branches, about 
three-quarters of a mile from its mouth. These branches 
come from nearly opposite directions, from whose junction 
the river runs in nearly a due east course, till it empties 
intothe Lake. The river from the junction to the Lake, 
is over two hundred feet in width, and from twenty to 
thirty feet depth, and beth branches are navigable for 
several miles, for vessels of any size. ‘The town situated 
on both sides of the river and branches, extending from 
the Lake some considerable distance west of the junc; 
tion. 
The spring of 18338, may be marked as a new era in 
the history of Chicago, and in fact all the northern part 
of the state of Illinois; or indeed that may be referred to 
as the commencement of their improvement. At that 
time Chicago did not contain more than five or six regular 
stores, and now may be counted from twenty to twenty- 
five; then it did not contain over one hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, whereas now there are from eight to ten 
hundred; then it did not contain more than thirty buil- 
dings, now may be seen over one hifhdred and eighty. 
During the past summer, eighty vessels have arrived, 
bringing goods and property to a vast amount; yet not- 
withstanding the immense importation of merchandise 
during the past season, hardly three good assortments 
could now be made out inthis place. After the fall stock 
of goods had arrived, every store was crowded to excess 
—now they look quite empty. But the mercantile busi- 
ness has not alone flourished; indeed tha in the business 
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of Chieago, has been of but small moment, Building and 
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real improvements have been the great order of the day. 
To describe the want that there has been for building, 
materials and mechanics, would be only to excite in- 
credulity. uch inconvenience has been experienced 
during the past season, for the want of all kinds of me- 
chanics, and their labor has commanded very high pri- 
ces; laboring men have also received the most liberal 
compensation for their services. . 
The harbor, which is now in progress at this place, it 
is confidently hoped, will be so far advanced in the early 


|henee the Romans looked on it as a fatal tree, and made 
use of it at funerals. It is an evergreen; the wood is 
heavy, of rather a fragrant smell, is not liable to be at- 
tacked by insects, and does not speedily decay.” Harris 
says, “the gates of St. Peter’s Church, at Rome, which 
had lasted trom the time of Constantine, to that of Pope 
Eugene the 4th, that is to say 1100 years, were of Cy- 
press wood and had in all that time suffered no decay. 
Pity, the offspring of Love and Sorrow, wore on her 
|head a garland composed of her father’s myrties, and her 








part of next season, as to adinit vessels into the river; 
when the danger that has heretofore existed to vessels 
lying in the olling, to discharge ud receive their car- 
goes, will be remedied. ‘Then our advancement will re- 
ceive a new impluse. Lake Michigan, decidedly the 
safest of the whole chain of lakes, having no shoals, and 
uniformly a safe beach, with deep, pure and wholesome 
water, arising almost entirely from springs in its immedi- 
ate vicinity, will alford a sate and profitable inducement 
for navigation. [By this means we shall readily be suppli- 
ed with all kinds of necessaries. Fivery thing that is 
wanted tor building purposes, will then be supplied at a 
moderate price and in great abundance. Facilities for 
improvement will then be placed in our hands, and if we 
are to judge of the future by the past, they will be applied 
to the best advantage. Most of the town is now in the 
hands of individuals; besides, all lying north of the river | 


between the north branch and the Lake, and west of the} 


north branch; the School Section, which lies on both sides 
of the south branch, most of which is in the town, was 
sold in the Jatter part of October last, placing the largest 
portion of the town in a tangible condition.—Chicago 
Domocrat. 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

“Flowers,” says the fair authoress of ‘Tne GARLAND 
ov Fiora,’ “are certainly among the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of nature. ‘They excite a lively interest in pure | 
and tasteful minds, and consequently, their cultivation | 
has always been a favorite pursuit of many persons, and | 
they have also been the constant theme of poetical illus-| 
tration. So strong and natural is the interest excited by | 
them, that even national manners and customs in all 
gountries, and all ages, have derived from them some | 
significant traits. 

Flowers have been, from the earliest times, used as) 
the poetic symbols of sentiments—the eloquent, yet silent 
language of the passions: by a blossom is expressed hope, 





mother’s Cypress. 

The Willow requires a moist soil, usually growing on 
the borders of sniall streams and rivers. Virgil informs 
us that in olden times Willow was the badge of mourning 
worn by herdsmen and shepherds. 

Ivy.—In Egypt the Ivy was consecrated to Osiris, 
|who, under the name of Serapis, was supposed to rule 
over the subterranean world. 

Among the Rornans we find the Ivy composing the 
|poet’s crown and memorial, 
| Female dependence and constancy, have, in modern 
\times, been expressed by the beautiful Ivy. 





oneeneeneneenten — The Oak has fallen! 
And the young Ivy bush, which learned to clime 


By its support, must needs partake its fall. 





Gireat men rise in clusters. The age of Augustus in 
Rome, of Leo the 10th in Italy, of Elizabeth in england, 
jand afterwards of Queen Anne in the same country, are 
‘exemplifications of this remark, The solution of this, is 
\found in a single remark of Velleius Paterculus, alit emu- 
latio ingenia. ‘This is a golden maxim, and as true as it 
is finely said. ‘The appearance of one genius starts a 
thousand from their spheres, of less magnitude, but still 
lof a certain brilliancy. Lord Byron has perhaps made as 
|| many poets as he ever read. He has excited the world 
\lor poetasters, whom we see about us; men in whom the 
ll seeds of poetry were originally small and inefficient, but 
which have been brought into life and expansion, by the 
| vivitic energy of his muse. 











SHORT SERMON. 
«God created man in his own image.” 

What a moment was that when man became a living 
soul; an inteflectual being rises out of the dust; an im- 
mortal mind is born into the world to preside over this 
jlower creation; and the inspiration of the Almighty gives 
{him understanding. ‘Che human mind emanates from the 





joy, fear, despair, anger, grief, love, jealousy, devotion, ||divine intelligence; the immage of the divine glory is 


piety, &c. 


“In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tellin a garland their loves and cares, 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden howers, 
On its leaves a mystic language bears.”——Percinal . 


Among others whose symbolic language 
classic, we select from the work already mentioned, some 
account of the following: 

The Olive branch has been consecrated to peace; Palm 
branches to victory; the Laurel to conquest and poetry; 
the Myrtle to love and pleasure: the Cypress to mourning; | 
and the Willow to despondency. The crown of victory | 
in athletic exercises was frequently composed of Oak! 


l\Jiant as the human mind. 


stamped upon the noblest of God’s earthly works. Look 
jthrough all nature, and what gift of the Creator is so bril- 
Ilow subtle, yet how wonder- 
jful in its operations; how diversified in its talents; how 
|bold in its conceptions; how mighty in its effects. Sur- 


has become || ¥eying places far beyond the reach of human sense; con- 


‘trolling events over which physical force is impotent;— 
|erecting monuments upon which the revolutions of time 
jetfect no change; measuring the material universe in its 
\bold calculations; penetrating even into the presence 
‘chamber of the divine glory; and presuming to scan the 
pertections of that Being, who reigns in his own glory un- 
divided and supreme throughout the universe, More than 


leaves. ‘The Oak itself was with the Mistletoe regarded || this, higher than all this, moral in its nature;—capable of 
as sacred to the ancient Britons. The most honorable || #2 assimilation in its character and progress to that Be- 
reward of the Roman patriot was the civic crown, com- || !™S who is purity itselt and goodness itself; clothed with 
posed of unwreathed oak leaves. The Ivy and the Vine || the attributes of the divine immortality; destined to live, 
avere associated with festive mirth. |to think, to feel, to act, to go onwards and upwards, when 
Lavren.—The fabled origin of the Laurel is this:— || everything earthly and sensible shall paren and now, 
Daphne, daughter of the river Pencus, offended by the || “ hile yet on earth, by the dictates of reason, by the pow- 
persecutions of Apollo, implored succor of the gods, who ||€r Of conscience, and by all Se ot religious 
changed her into a Laurel tree. Apollo crowned his head |faith, exhorted to fix its eye heavenw ard, to expand its 
with its leaves and ordered that forever after, the tree should | powers; and to pluine itself for an eternal flight.—Col- 
be sacred to him, but when bestowed on the conqucror, || ”4- 
it is only to be considered that he deserves immortality’ 
from Apollo’s children. A crown of Laurel was given ‘ 
by the Greeks to their athletw; and by the Romans, to Leaving on your right, the tomb of Caius Cestius, and 
those who negociated a peace. | passing through one of the gates of the ancient city, you 
Myrtir.—The fabled origin of the Myrtle so named, }/ arrive at the Basilica of St, Paolo fuori della Mura. This 


CHURCH OF ST. PAUL AT ROME. 


is from Myrsine, or Myrene, a Grecian female, and priest- ||edifice, over which so many centuries have rolled, and 
ess in the temple of Venus. She was a great favorite of|}on which time has left such deep and powerful traces of 
Minerva; and Venus, as a proof of her regard, changed || his footsteps,awakens a train of sublime ideas. The ground 
herinto a.Wyrtle; which at the same time she decreed | it stinds upon, was a farm belonging to Lucina, a Roman 


should be green throughout the year. The beauty of the 
leaf, the flower, and the tree, have ever been celebra- 
ted. 

The myrtle grows naturally in Asia, Africa, and the 
South of Europe; and flourishes best near the sea coast. 
Myrtle was the symbol of authority for Magistrates in 
Athens. e 

Cypress.—Tradition gives the Cypress a mournful 
origin, and we find it ever devoted to mournful thought, 
or sad selemnities. Krom Ovid we learn that Cyparis- 
sns, son of Telephus of Cea, was beloved by Apollo. Hav- 
ing accidently killed the favorite stag of his friend, he 
grieved, pined and dying, was changed by Apollo into 
a Cypress tree. 

“The Cypress tree tall and straight, having bitter 
leaves. ‘lhe shade and smell were said to be dangerous, 


|matron, within the limits of which an ancient sepulchre 
jexisted, in which was deposited the body of the Apostle 
| from whom it derives its name. It was enlarged in 386 
|by the emperor ‘Theodosius, and finished in the time of 
|| his successor Honorius; and shortly after, felt some of the 
||rude commotions of that prince’s reign. The faded mo- 
|| saic decorations of its facade—its antique portico, and the 
|, bronze portal in the centre—cast over its exterior, the 
| dim splencors of antiquity. Its interior, though not equal 
i in extent to that of St. Veter’s, by means of some altera- 
|| tions, might be made to vie with it in magnificence. It 
lis divided into five aisles, by Corinthian colums, twenty- 
four of which, it is said formerly adorned the Moles Ha- 
\|driani or tomb of Adrian. They are of one solid piece ef 

marble, beautifully marked with purple veins, and fluted 
| for the length of one third of the shaft; they are thirty-six 
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feet high, and eleven in circumference; the remaining fif- 
ty-six are of Greek and Parian marble. The walls of the 
great aisle are bordered immediately under the ceiling, 
by a series of portraits of the Popes, from St. Peter to his 
present successor. The whole together amounting to the 
number of two hundred and fifty-three. In the centre of 
the transept of the church, is a rich canopy, pointed at the 
top like a pyramid, supported by four beautiful columns of 
porphyry, and overshadowing the altar, under which repo- 
ses the body of the Apostle. 

It was evening when I visited St. Paul's, and the fa- 
ding twilight gave a more than usual solemnity to the 
scene around me. My view became fixed upon the 
spoils of Adrian’s mausoleum. I could not help musing 
upon the insensibility and barbarism of the age which 
could suffer this magnificent structure to be despoiled of 
its beauty. Belisarius converted it intoa fortress against 
the Goths, and stripped it of its embellishments, to hurl 
them upon the enemy. Yet here an emperor hoped to re- 
pose in quietude after death. Vain hope! Its beauty sery- 
ed to invite the hand of rapacity, and its strength made 
it @ conspicuous theatre of war. If the curtain of futuri- 
ty had been drawn aside, and if the fate of his favorite 
monument had been revealed to Adriap bef>re his death, 
how would it have grieved him to behold the soldiers of 
Belisarius casting upon the heads of the besiegers, the 
statues that adorned its walls. He would have wept over 
the uncertainty of human greatness, in beholding the ru- 
ins of a monument, which promised to be as durable as 
the flow of the T'yber. 

Before me, wrapped in the shades of the evening, stood 
the tomb of the Apostle who taught the resurrection of 
the body. A doctrine how animating in life! how consola- 
tory in death! 

The ancients endeavored to render the ide 1 of death sup- 
portable, by decorating the tomb with splendors of art. In 
the opimion even of the greatest philosophers and most 
Virtuous men of antiquity, futurity was a mystery, which 
the utmost strength of human reason was wholly unable 
to explain. Hence, in the embellishment of their sepulchral 
monuments, they often displayed a taste bordering on epi- 
curism, and concealed the ashes of the dead, in urns 
decorated with images of gaicty and voluptuousness. But 
from the moment the Apostles of the Gentiles opened the 
gates of eternal life, and a ray of divine hope illuminated 
the mansions of the dead, the pyramid built for eternal 
duration, mausoleums on which the revenues of kingdoms 
were lavished, no longer continued to be the objects of 
princely ambition. 

From this fit of musing, I was roused by the footsteps 
of my guide, echoing along the aisles of the church. The 
religious impressions with which I quitted St. Paul’s, 
convinced me how much our purest and best affections, are 
strengthened by the presence of objects, to which histo- 
ry and tradition have communicatcd a sacred charm.— 
Rambles in Italy by an American. 








LORENZO DOW. 

This eccentric and fir-famed preacher isno more. He 
has gone to receive the rewards of an erratic, but perhaps 
useful life. He died at Georgetown, D. C. on Monday 
the 3d of Febuary. ' 

Few men of the same humble origin and attainment, 
have made more noise in both hemispheres, than Lorenzo. 
Gifted with a liberal share of plain ‘* mother wit,” he 
made it subservient in his sermons, addresses, and printed 
books; and seldom in the course of any one, has that quality 
been more potent; sometimes against its author and his 
cause, but as often perhaps in favor of both. 

The history of Dow is every way curious and useful. It 
was his lot to find a wife of like character with himself; 
and they plodded the journey of life long together, with con- 
genial hopes and feelings. It seems to have been the 
opinion of both, that the world was going away, and that 
they were born to set it right, and restore to integrity the 
disjointed times. Their marriage wassingular. Lorenzo 
saw his future spouse ina room, at a meeting; he stepped 
up to her and asked if she could fancy him enough to take 
him for a husband! She replied yes, very promptly, and 
the knot was tied. After this they traversed the wilds of 
the west, preaching glad tidings, sleeping by night at the 
way-side, and in the fields and forests, a la belle etoile. 
Their own hands invariably ministered to their necessities, 
and to those that were with them. Finally, Lorenzo 
fancied that the Lord called him across the Atlantic—and 
thither he went. His ministrations in Ireland were 
attended by crowds, insomuch that the edifices where he 
preached were guarded by a door-keeper, and admittance- 
money demanded. In this tour, if we mistake not, his 
wife—who rejoiced in the beautiful name of Peggy— 
acompanied him. ‘They encountered numerons trials and 
privations, with christian fortitude and patience. Shortly 
after their return to this country, we believe, Peggy died 
—not, however, before she had writen a book containing 
much that is valuable and curious, in a plain, and homely 
style. She was in many respects, in courage, devotion, 
and perseverance under hardship, anextraordinary woman. 

Lorenzo Dow was an oddity of the oddest kind. His 








sayings, for a time, like those of the celebrated Rowland 
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Hill, filled the newspapers, and pleased the public a 
Maine to Louisiana. Dow was known in all parts of the 
Union; and it is probable that not a town or city of any 
in the boundary of the states, was left unvisited by 
of his raising the Devil, pgfan iy he 

‘d it, is well known. The best anecdote of him is, that, 
var den evening at a hotel kept by one Bush, in Delhi, 
N. Y., the residence of the celebrated General Root—he 
was importuned by the latter gentleman, in the presence 
of the landlord, to describe Heaven. “You say a great 
deal of that place,” said the General—‘“tell us how it 
looks.”” Lorenzo turned his grave face, and long waving 
beard, towards Messrs Bush and Root, and replied with 
imperturbable gravity: ‘Heaven, friends, is a vast extent 
of smooth, rich territory; there is not a root nora bush in 
it and there never will be.” 

ake Dow for all in all, the country will not soon look 
upon his like again. He was a politician as well as a 
clergyman, and his statesmanlike maxims have done some 
good. He was an author of renown, in various ways; one 
of his works was entitled, ‘“* The Chain of Reason; con- 
sisting of five links, three hooks and a swivel.” But he 
has gone, and his works will be likely soon to follow him. 
Yet his memory, we think, is destined to be kept green. 
Few who have seen him, will forget his outlandish exte- 
rior, his ourang features, the beard that ‘*swept his aged 
breast,” or the piping, treble-voice, in which he was wont 
to preach what he called the Gospel of the kingdom. Re- 
quiescat in pace.—Phil. Intelligencer. 
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THE GRAVE OF JEFFERSON. 


The following description of the place where rest the 
remains of the sage of Monticello, will be gratifying to 
the lovers of American Independence. 

I ascended the winding road which leads from Char- 
lottesville to Monticello. ‘The path leads to a circuitous 
ascent of abont two miles up the miniature mountain, to 
the farm and the grave of Jefferson. On entering the 
gate which opens into the inclosure, numerous paths di- 
verge in various directions, winding through beautiful 
groves to the summit of the hill. From the peak on 
which the house stands, a grand and nearly unlimited 
view opens to the thickly wooded hills and fertile vallies, 
which stretch out on either side. The University, with 
its dome, poriicoes and colonnade, looks like a fair city 
in the plain; Charlottesville seems to be directly beneath. 
No spot can be imagined as combining greater advan- 
tages of grandeur, healthfulness, and seclusion. The 
house is noble in its appearance; two large columns sup- 
port a portico which extends from the wings, and into it 
the front door opens. The apartments are neatly fur- 
nished and embellished with statues, busts, portraits and 
natural curiosities. The ground and out-houses have 
been neglected—Mr. Jefferson’s attention being absorbed 
from such personal concerns by the cares attendant on 
the superintendence of the University, which, when in 
health, he visited daily since its erection commenced. — 

‘Ata short distance behind the mansion, in a quiet, 
shaded spot, the visitor sees a square enclosure, surround- 
ed by a low unmortared stone wall, which he enters by 
aneat wooden gate. This is the family burial ground 
containing ten or fifteen graves, none of them marked by 
epitaphs, and only a few distinguished by any memorial. 
On one side of this simple cemetery, is the resting place 
of the patriot and philospher. When I saw it the vault 
was just arched, and in readiness for the plain_stone 
which is to cover it. May it ever continue like Wash- 
ington’s, without any adventitious attractions or conspic- 
uousness; for, when we or our posterity, need any other 
memento of our debt of honor to those names, than their 
simple inscription on a paper, wood or stone, gorgeous 
tombs would bea mockery to their memories. When 
gratitude shall cease to consecrate their remembrance in 
the hearts of our citizens, no cenotaph will inspire the 
reverence we owe to them.” 





In Sweden, there are many towns without an execu- 
tioner. In one of these a criminal was sentenced to be 
hanged, which occasioned some little embarrassment, as 
it obliged them to bring a hangman from a distance at 
considerable expense, besides the customary fee of two 
crowns. A young tradesman, belonging to the city coun- 
cil, giving his sentiments, said, “I think, gentlemen, we 
had best give the malefactor the two crowns, and let him 
go and be hanged where he pleases.” 





Home can never be transferred, never repeated in the 
experience of an individual. The place consecrated by 
paternal love; by the innocence and sports of childhood; 
by the first acquaintance with nature; by linking the 
heart to the visible creation, is the only home. There is 
a living and breathing spirit infused into nature: every 
familiar object has a history—the trees have tongues, and 
the very air is vocal. There the vesture of decay doth 
not close in and control the noble functions of the soul. 
It sees, and hears, and enjoys, without the ministry of 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR, NO. III. 
A Grammar, freed from errors and contradictions, and 
embracing a complete set of definitions, rules and exer- 
cises, is of the utmost importance to every student, in or- 
der to acquire a correct knowledge of language. 
This being premised, I shall continue, in this number, 
my exposition of the defects of the productive system of 
English Grammar. 
By the superficial observer, this Grammar has been pro- 
nounced a work of transcendent merit; but I will venture 
to say that no child ever became a thorough scholar, by this 
parrot mode of questions and answers. He may pass 
from class to class, and be able to answer all the questions 
laid down in his book, particularly, if the answers be giv- 
en; and he may appear to stand a very good examination; 
but take him out of his interrogatories, present him a na- 
ked word, tell him that every syllable has a distinct mean- 
ing and ask him the analysis of it, and he knows nothing 
about it. Give hima sentence from Irving, Scott or any 
elegant writer, and bid him analyse it, and give the philo- 
sophy of it, and his knowledge fails. His book never 
taught him, tothink, to investigate. to understand. Error 
upon error has been crowded into his mind, and after he 
has completed his course, he knows as little of the philo- 
sophy of language, as he did when he first learned ‘that 
words are sounds.” 
Of all the “‘improvements” that have come under my 
observation, none possess much less merit, than the Pro- 
ductive Grammar. I do not know that there is one origi- 
nal idea suggested in the work; and the author who does 
not present a work superior to all preceding ones, does 
nothing for the advancement of science. 
His definitions, I think I have shown, to be defective 
and obscure, and where a deviation from the definition of 
some preceding author, has been made, it is generally for 
the worse. 
Of the verb, he says, ‘ta verb is a word that expresses 
being or action.” Does he mean to say that all words 
are verbs that denote being or action? or does he mean to 
affirm that no words are verbs except those that denote 
action or being? if he does not so mean, then the above 
cannot be given as a definition; but he has asserted that 
action or being is the characteristic property of this com- 
plex part of speech—and in so doing, our author has de- 
viated as far from the truth, as he did when he said that 
‘*who was not a personal pronoun,” and when he declared 
that the ‘‘nominative case is always the subject of a verb.” 
Let us see how far this definition will carry us. ‘The 
race was run.” ‘The investigation was carried on.” 
“The writing produced an improvement.” ‘The effort, 
was very great.” 

Race denotes “action.” 

Investigation,—The act of searching:—Walker. 

Writing,—The act of expressing by letters.—Walker. 

Effort,—A laborious struggle.—Walker. 

Eduction,—The act of bringing out.—Walker. 

Interspersion,—The act of scattering here and there.— 
Walker. 

Again, 

“Or who could suffer being, here below-” 

‘The existence of all sublimary things must cease.” 

To say that a ‘verb is a word which denotes action, and 
then to parse the word “action” (in the definition) as a 
noun, is strange; or to say that verbs denote action, and 
then exclude race, investigation, writing, and hundreds of 
other nouns (which denote action) is queer indeed! but to 
assert that “verbs denote being” and then exclude, ‘being 
and ezistence’’ from the list of verbs, is absurd. 

But we do not stop here. ‘This definition besides includ- 
ing hundreds of words that are not verbs, fairly excludes 
hundreds that are verbs. ‘I resemble him.” “She re- 
sembled me.” ‘He ought to be here.” , ‘He looks like 
me.” ‘The water seems clear.” “I fasted a day.” 
“The stick appears crooked.” ‘He is dead,” &c. 

Will any intelligent person attempt to make a child be- 
lieve, ‘That resemble, ought, fasted, seems, is,” &c. de- 
note being. If is denotes being, then are the verb is and 
the adjective dead at war! And if any contend that re- 
semble denotes being, I answer that resemblance, and 
likeness are verbs also, as they denote ‘being’ as much 
as resembles does. 

He looks like me.—He resembles me. 

The resemblance is good. ‘The likeness is excellent. 
“Looks,” “resemblance,” ‘‘resembles,” and “likeness,” 
mean the same thing, yet ¢wo are verbs, and two are nouns. 

I might go on and give examples of the defectiveness of 
this productive definition, but I will only add, that all the 
auziliaries are excluded by this definition. 

Can denotes power, as, I can go. 

Have denotes possession, as I have a book, &c. 

There is scarcely a “definition” in the productive gram- 
mar that either has not many exceptions to it, or, that is 
not in itself a direct absurdity. 


OF TENSE, (7. 66.) 





gross material substance.—Hope Leslie. 


as John swims.” Reader, please to examine the defini- 
tion again, ‘“‘what is now taking place.” ‘The house is 
built,” the copies are set,’’ ‘‘the letter is written.” The 
building the house, the setting the copies, and the writing 
the letters all took place long since, yet they are in the 
present tense, “they express what is now taking place.” 

“The perfect tense expresses what has taken place, and 
conveys an allusion tothe present time,” as ‘I have finish- 
ed my letter this morning.” . 

If Mr. Smith had said “the productive Grammar con- 
tains a great deal of useless matter and conveys an illusion 
to the mind of the pupil,”’ he would have expressed the 
truth, as, ‘mood expresses the manner of representing 
being or action.” ‘Case denotes the situation of a noun 
or pronoun. 

But “the imperfect tense expresses time perfectly past,” 
as, I wrote yesterday. What! wrote, which denotes time 
that is perfectly past, imperfect tense, and have written, 
which denotes time, not perfectly passed off, perfect time. 

“I wrote a letter last week,” (time all past off) imper- 
fect tense, “I have written a letter to-day,” (time not per- 
fectly past off) perfect tense!! 

This is one of the most difficult parts of grammar that 
Tever had to explain toa pupil. And I have made meny 
a boy believe that the perfect tense meant imperfect time, 
and that the imperfect tense meant perfect time!! Now I 
tell them that “the perfect tense denotes time perfectly past 
off, as “I wrote yesterday,” and that, the imperfeet tense 
denotes time not yet perfectly past off, as I have written 
ten letters to-day, and they immediately understand me. 

On page 52 (374) our author says, ‘‘nothing can be more 
than perfect,” therefore it is incorrect to say ‘more per- 
fect.” Yet forgetting this ‘remark,’ in the compilation of 
this wonderful machinery, he has asserted on page 67, 
that there is a ‘‘plu-perfect,” a plus quam perfectum, a 
‘more than perfect tense.’ To say there is a pluperfect 
tense is absurd, for plu or plus means ‘‘more.” esides 
what child in a hundred, understands the meaning of plu. 
If Mr. S. had said prior perfect, every child would have 
understood him to mean, ‘an event occurring in time 
which was prior to, or before some other past tense.” 
“The first future expresses what will take place;” as I 
‘will have seen Boston by next June;’’ “will have seen” 
denotes what will take place. This is not Mr. Smith’s 
example, but it illustrates the first fu/ure notwithstanding 
it is called second future. Again, ‘the second future ex- 
presses what will have taken place, at or before some fu- 
ture time mentioned:” as, *‘I expect to visit New York 
next spring.” Next spring, is ‘‘a future time mentioned,” 
and the act of visiting will take place at or on that time, 
therefore, to visit is a verb in the second future tense, in- 
Jfinitive mood! Again. Why call that period of time 
second future which occurs first, and that which occurs 
last, the first fulure, as “I shall have finished (second 
future) my business before he arrives,’’ (first future.) 
Why not call shall have finished (as it occurs first, inva- 
riably) first fulure, and arrives, which occurs last, the se- 
cond future? Will any one tell? Can any one give a 
reason, why first and second future should be used in pre- 
ference to simple and compound future tenses. 

The simple future is formed by the aid of a simple aux- 
iliary, andfixes the event within a future period of time: 
as I will go, I shall see. 

The compound future is formed by the aid of a com- 
pound auxiliary, and fixes the event within a period of 
future time which will have passed off prior to some other 
time. As “I will have finished my business before the 
boat starts.” But we are told a little further on, that shall 
or will always attends the first or simple future; how does 
it happen that “starts” in the above example has no 
auxiliary? 

O yes, says one, but it is inthe present tense, and can 
have no auxiliary;—but remember the “present” tense 
expresses what is now taking place. What! the boat 
now starting, and ‘“‘my business” which is yet unfinished, 
‘‘will have been finished before the boat starts.” 


RULE Vi. (p. 79.) 


The nominative case governs the verb in number and 
person. 


But stop! we have not yet been informed that verbs 
have “number and person,” nor have we been told what 
the number or the person of a verb is. I have loooked in 
vain for this information, and notwithstanding we have 
been talking about nouns being governed, and verbs being 
governed, for the last hundred pages, our author has not 
eventold the enquiring mind, what government is. Here 
we have been using an abstruse term, times without num- 
ber, without informing the pupil what i means. Truly, 
this must indeed be a system producing perplerity and 
confusion. 

Now Mr. Smith has evidently labored to avoid a defix 
nition of the number of verbs—for the simple reason that 
verbs have no such property, and lest the enquiring mind, 
(if indeed all enquiry has not ere this been entirely sup. 
pressed) should ask the reason, he has wisely said nothing 
about it. “I run.” Run is singular number agreeing 
with its nominative J. ‘We run.” Run is here plurai, 





“The present iense expresses what is now taking place, 





agreeing with its you. The same word, with- 
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out any variation, is both singular and plural, agreeing 
first with J and then with you or they; an accommodating 
verb indeed. I walk. We walk. You walk. A verb 
must agree with its nominative in number and person. 
What then is the number and person of a verb? It is just 
nothing at all; as “i teach.” ‘They teach.” The num- 
ber is denoted by the subject and not the verb. 

Here then we find another verification of the remark I 
made at the commencement of this number, viz. ‘that 
pupils by this system are not taught to think, to investigate 
for themselves; they experience none of the delights, felt 
upon the discovery of hidden truths. A question is given | 
them, and on the next line they find an answer ready made. | 
The number of a verb is introduced, yet (as verbs possess 
no such property, and as no satisfactory explanation could | 
be given) a definition is purposely avoided, lest queries | 
might be started in the mind of the pupil, which the teach- 
er himself could not answer; yet this is precisely what 
some teachers want; instead of fostering the enquiries of 
their pupils, they stifle them, and labor hard to teach the 
child not to think, instead of qualifying themselves, for 
answering satisfactorily the inquisitive demands of their 
opening minds, 

Yet such is the tendency of the “‘productive Grammar.” 

A TEACHER. 





SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—I notice in your last number an ar- 
ticle under the above heading, copied from the Lowell 
Journal, so fraught with absurdity: that I cannot pass it 
without comment. It appears that ‘‘from a piece of care- 
fully rolled sheet brass, a gentleman had cut a circle 19 
inches in diameter, and a square of 17. These he weighed | 
and found alike heavy. Being therefore the same weight, 
and of the same thickness, the surfaces of the square and 
circle must also be the same. Squares are therefure to 
circles as 17 to 19.” 

Wonderful discovery !! Sagacious experimenter!! Here 
are two geometrical figures declared to be equal in sur- 
face and yet those surfaces are to each other as 17 to 19; 
ergo 17 is equal to 19.—Who will dare to pronounce after 
this that 2 and 2 make 4. The gentleman has certainly 
established a legitimate claim to the leaden sceptre and the 
poppy crown. 

The reasoning throughout the article isin keeping with 
this happy conclusion. It is headed ‘squaring the circle.” 
Now this is universally understood to mean the finding an 
exact ratio between a circle and a square; yet inthe arti- 
cle itself, the ratio as determined by the experiment is} 
called an approximate and not an exact ratio. 














| in its claws, passed its head between its legs and suffered 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


that the college at Lexington has been languishing for 
many years, and now contains but ‘wenty students; while 
the principal college in the west, Oxford with its 200 stu- 
dents, and the flourishing institution at Augusta, are not 
mentioned. Thus the pupil is gravely told of the exist- 
ence of a college where there is none, and is left to infer 
the non-existence of the two most important colleges in 
the western country. 

In the other little book, we find some stories quite equal 
to our friend Peter’s south sea stories of “‘Anacondas big 
enough tocrusha house.” One is this.—P. 163, “Canary 
birds can be taught many amusing tricks. One of 
them, (at an exhibition in London) taking a slender stick 


itself to be turned round as a bird is, when the cook is 
roasting it. Another balanced itself and was swung 
backwards and forwards on a kind of slack rope. A third 
suffered itself to be shot at, and falling down as if dead, 
to be put into a wheelbarrow and wheeled away by one of 
its companions.” 

‘Partridges have been taught to play the part of artille- 
ry men. At the word of command they would light their 
matches, and at the second command, would touch off their 
cannon.—Some of the little warblers would fall on their 
sides, and pretend to be dead, some limped away, as if 
they were lame, and others cried as if they had been woun- 
ded; but at the roll of the drum, the dead partridges jump- 
ed up; the cripples received the use of their limbs, and all 
were as good soldiers as ever.” 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE PARTED. 


She was life of my life— 
She was heart of my heart— 
But by Heaven’s decree, 
We were fated to part. 
To another she’s joined, 
And be mine she can never, 
For her bridegroom is death, 
And they're wedded forever! 
She has left me forlorn, 
In my sadness and sorrow— 
O’er my loss to bemoan, 
Without hope for the morrow. 
For I’ve no joy—no pleasure, 
Since from me she parted; 
And [I’m wretched and weary, 
Lone and broken hearted. 


Like a gem from the mine 
She was taken away— 
Like a jewel, her soul 





It is, however, said to be an approximation to a great de- 
gree of accuracy—how accurate, we are not informed.| 
Indeed if the assumptions made in the article be true, the 
ratio determined would certainly be exact, for we are told 
the pieces were of the same weight, and of the same thick- 
ness, and of course, as the gentleman himself concludes, 
of equal surface. But how was it known that they were 
of the same weight! I have heard of balances that turn- 
ed with the 40,000th part of a grain, by which weights 
could therefore be determined, to within that much of the 
truth. But this experimenter’s balance, appears to turn 
with any weight greater than nothing. Might not those 
pieces have differed in thickness also, by the 10,000th part 
of the breadth of a hair without his being able to discover 
it. 

From all this we may rationally conclude that these 
pieces may have differed from each other in surface by the 
100,000th or even by the 10,000th part of the whole. 


Left its casket of clay, 
To be reset again 
In bright glory on high, 
There to shine with the stars, 
That bespangle the sky. 
This one hope is left me— 
Por O, it is given, 
That the lovers of earth, 
Are united in heaven. 
But I’ve no joy—no pleasure, 
Since from me she parted— 
O! I'm wretched and weary, 


Lone and broken hearted. T. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECT. 


The human mind is prone to unbelief; and of the many 
questions which have agitated it, but few have been set- 














But geometrical and arithmetical experiments have been 

made which are a million times more exact than this. It 

is therefore worth nothing.—Yours, &c. 4 
Cincinnati, March 5th, 1824. 
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Messrs. Eprrors:—1I was much pleased in reading 
some very just criticisms, on several popular school books, 
in the last number of the ‘Western Monthly Magazine.” 
As the editor confined his remarks to works that are fast 
going out of repute (I mean the Parley system) and to se- 


veral geographies not in general use, in this section of 


country, I beg leave, in addition to what has been said, to 
make a few observations on a work now extensively used 
in our Western Schools,* and another just coming into 
market} of which the au/horship is attributed to the judge 
himself. 

In examining the various Geographies some time since, 
with a view of finding a substitute for Olney’s, which 1 
then used, I finally adopted ‘*Woodbridges” small work 


for primary classes, and ** Willard and Woodbridge’s Uni-| 
1 soon discover- | 
ered, however, that this work also contained many gross 
errors, of which, I will submit the following as a speci- 
mnen.—P. 79, ‘In the Weslern States, there are colleges at 
Athens, Gambier, Cincinnati, Jacksonville, Lexington, 
Danville, Greenville, Knoxville, Washington and Tusca- 


versal Geography” for advanced classes. 


loosa.” 


Now every body ought to know that the Cincinnati col- 
lege has not been in operation for fen or twelve years, and 





« Woodbridge's Geography. t The Elemetary Reader. 


tled satisfactorily. An examination of the various opin- 
ions that have been started on some subject of general in- 
terest, would be exceedingly profitable. We would be 
startled at the vastness of mind, astonished at its fatuity, 
and convinced that human research has its limits. An 
abundance of salutary lessons would necessarily be en- 
forced. We would become convinced of the extreme li- 
ability of the human mind to err, and of the entire neces- 
sity of charity. Bigotry, that ceasless foe of reason, 
would be lessened; and the mind taught to relinquish the 
|| tenacity with which it clings to darkening prejudices. 

|| The mind, in questioning its own powers and enquiring 
into the causes of its action, has been peculiarly liable to 
error. When its inquiries have been directed to other 
minds, dissimilarly constituted, it has not been exempted 
from a like fatality. Genius and its possessors, have al- 
ways been themes, fruitful of abundant speculation. The 
|| inequalities of the grades of intellect have been account- 
led for on many hypotheses. The differences of intellec- 
tual stature are great, and have been remarked in all ages. 
Great men have always towered, intellectual giants in the 
| midst of their species. In ancient times they were look- 
ed up to with reverence while living, and when dead were 
apotheosised, and elevated to the rank of demi-gods. In 
those by-gone ages, when men followed the impulses of 
their natures rather than the biases of their judgments, 
genius was considered as the gift of the gods and its pos- 
sessors as their especial favorites. But now, in this mat- 
ter-of-fact age, when a reason must be given for the man- 
ner of the existence of a thing, or that existence bedoubt- 
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indefinable agencies. The modern philosopher points you 
to an infant. and triumphantly asks for evidence that it 

possesses mind. It is in vain you answer, that the 

germs of intellectual greatness are there, and cannot be 

educed in infancy without an absolute reversal of the laws 

of nature. 

_ In speculating on the creation of mind, men have fallen 

into two opposite errors—of attributing too much and too 

little to the influence of circumstances. Some think, that 

mind is an original endowment; and its after exhibitions 

will be in strict proportion with its original strength. 
Others deem mind to be entirely dependent on the opera- 
tion of circumstances,—that. to them, is owing its great- 
ness or littleness,—that they elevate some tothe rank of 
Milton and degrade others to the level of the brute. 

When we see a man like Burns, leave the plough and 
enter the most refined circles, and take the lead from dis- 
tinguished characters, we are very apt to conclude that the 
structure of his intellect was very different from those of 
the thousands of ploughmen around him, who lived and 
died unknown. If we inquire into his manner of life, we 
discover no combination of circumstances that can afford a 
satisfactory solution to the problem of his greatness. 
Thousands who had had education, and the means of men- 
tal improvement toan incomparably greater extent, failed 
to manifest superiority to those by whom they were sur- 
rounded. The only cause that strikes us as adequate to 
the production of the differeace between the minds of 
Burns and his fellow ploughmen, is the vulgar one, that 
nature was more lavish in bestowing her favors on him 
than on his fellows. With this salutary and sufficient 
reason, the vast majority of men remain satisfied; leaving 
to philosophers the task of perplexing themselves with 
the discovery of a‘more safe and reasonable cause. 

Look at the acorn, and tell me how the oak exists in it! 
Yet we know the germs are there, which will produce the 
lion of the forest. Is it more difficult to believe, that the 
germs of intellectual greatness are in the brain of the in- 
fant, than that the germs of the oak are wrapped up in the 
kernel of the acorn! The monarch of the woods shows 
no more to waken our admiration in its infant state, than 
the veriest shrub that is its equal at its side. Thus, is it 
with mind: The germs of that greatness which astonishes 
the world are originally in the brain of the child. And, 
if the capacities of greatness be not born with the child, no 
after creation willendow him with them. Education and 
the circumstances of life develop and expand, but they 
cannot create. 


The growth of the mind, like the growth of the body, 
is gradual. The first glimmerings of mind in the child 
are faint; and the first efforts of physical exertion are 
powerless. Both body and mind expand rapidly through 
childhood, gathering strength at every stage. Passing on 
to the period of manhood, we find them both with the 
measures of their strength completed. As old age ap- 
proaches, a gradual diminution of strength becomes ap- 
parent,—with the body always, with the mind frequently. 
Death extinguishes the remnant of physical power, fre- 
quently, while the mind is undiminished in its strength 
and unshorn of its brightness. 

If this parallel be true, we may discover that the germs 
of intellect, like the germs of bodily strength, are an origi- 
nal endowment whose energies are gradually developed. 
Every one is born with the capacities for acquiring physi- 
cal and intellectual power. The original qualities of our 
nature are unfolded on universal principles. The germs 
of every thing that appertains to man are wrapped up in 
his constitution and may be developed.—The fragile struc- 
ture of the infant could not bear the action of a matured 
mind. It expands, as the ability to bear its action increa- 
ses. The measures of intellectual capacity differ, as 
strength differs, and in a much greater degree. The bod 
dies; while the mind may be as vigorous as its capabili- 
ties will admit of—knowing, so far as our penetration can 
reach, of no waste of energy, or condition of death. 

Nature acts on immutable principles everywhere. Mind 
is not exempted. Monstrosities are rare; and do not af- 
fect the general law. Men are born infants, and not gi- 
ants. The expansion of our nature is gradual. Noone 
contends that the circumstances by which we are surroun- 
ded create our physical strength. We exercise the mem- 
bers of our bodies on them, and thereby develope the 
amount of their strength. Might slumbers in the arm; 
our will suggests action to it;—it acts, and the might is 
made manifest, isdeveloped. Thus is it, with the might 
that slumbers in the mind. We note the changes that are 
continually transpiring aboutus. These changes, and the 
circumstances in which we are placed, do not act upon the 
mind; they offer inducements to it to act upon them. 
The mind, by acting on the circumstances which it noti- 
ces, develops its powers, and associates with itself the 
accessions of strength which always arise from its action. 
Thus mind is not created by circumstances, but receives 
aid to its resources by acting on them. Much error has 
been produced by mistaking the relations that exist be- 
tween mind and the circumstances on which it acts. 

If mind were made up of issues that proceed from the 














ed, we strip the gods of their glory and thank blind and 








things around us, admitted through the inlets of the sen- 
ses, why is not mind aggregated wherever five senses are 
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: i ion of circum-|} ParacraPH writinc.—But few of the readers of the 
to Se os os, one — a coment con Eee much || editorial columns of a newspaper, are aware of the ex- 
So Rees = a possessed by men. Why do not |i treme difficulty with which the concoction of the para- 
ae Paco ions tend to the creation of a mental pap graphs, they glance at so lightly, was accomplished. They ; 
tory! Man, alone, of all — ppb senor the ac-|| Know not how often the editor’s mind wandered over the|| Oy» InoxstpEs.—The U. 8. Frigate Constitution, now 
ginal mental —— nai hom the capabili-|jentire resources of his knowledge, before it rested on undergoing repairs at Charleston, Mass. is to have her 
rope 4 : ae ae ¢* which consist his rank and his|/some scrap that his judgment deemed profitable. He || cut-water surmounted by a colossal figure of the president. 
pt which om him a claim to dominion, and the right || must not write an essay, lest he render himself hable to!! He is to be represented in a riding cloak, with his hat 
= onal over all meaner beings. TF. BG. the charges of dullness and prolixity. Many subjects on|| and cane in one hand, and a scroll of the constitution in 
which he might feast the fancies of a portion of his read- 


THE CINCIN NATI MI RROR. |lers, are proscribed by others. Anxious to give general the other. 


satisfaction, he must not give publicity to statements, 


the enterprize of emigrants. It should be constantly kept - 
in mind, that if all are not emigrants, a vast majority are, 
and every one is very closely connected with them. 



































. MARCH 15, 1834. with which the opinions of some of his patrons are at va- Mrurta Srereu—The legislature of Massachusetts 

SATURDAY, M: ’ riance. He must confine himeelf to subjects, if any such has reported a new militia bill, which provides that no du- 

i — AND CORRESPONDENTS. there be, on which there is a unanimity of thought and ty shall be required of standing companies, but that of ex- 
TO REA S ™ 


feeling. Aware of all these things, he begins his labor; hibiting the dengan: sequined by i pgp sig 
he searches for topics, and now comes the period that tries Volunteer companies are to p erform s rsh cxe duties .as 
the soul of an editor. He twirls or bites his pen—he in- heretofore, and every member - to receive from the treas- 
vokes the spirits of thought, but they will not come at his a - “ city or town to which he belongs the sum of 
bidding. He throws down his grey goose quill; but, here, i anards nk amet F th —_e — 
. the fear that he may he suspected of poverty of invention, a es a ~— -epeneterhetameco A 
STEAMBOAT TRAVELING —The cabins of our western comes up before him, and incites him to ancther effort. that needs entire reformation, it is the abominable militia 
steamboats present peculiar aspects. They possess all He labors forth a few sentences; he thinks them dull,||®7S°™* ® system that generates dissoiute habits, with- 
the splendor and comforts of an eastern boat, and afford and a condign fate speedily overtakes them. They share out endowing cowards with courage, or the heroic portion 
other pleasures which we meet with no where else. A the common destiny of the dull communicstions of his of the community with any knowledge that can by any 
correspondents. Instead of enlightening the world they gesetey Se 4 oe a ie nes on he phen yore ne 
light up his fire. meen oy a ody oy and its necessities ca 
These burnt offerings are not very agreeable; neither|| °U° ae Senay AD. 
formation of new acquaintances. The boat gets under do they offend the god of dullness, who still continues his = 
way; and no one holds himeelf eggen ane re ranoneags visitations. Time presses on: but little leisure is left TRAMSCRIPE OF NEWS. 
of his fellow voyager. A: feeling é a? en him, and something must be done. In the ecstacies of een ‘ 
soon acknowledged and felt. Intimacies are entered} desperation, the luckless wight of the pen indites ar-|| 4 London paper relates the following anecdote of Cap- 
into; and each one contributes from his own resources to ticles of which he scarcely knows the object, and which || *!” Ross: “In 1809, Captain Ross war promoted from 
the general fund of amusement. By this means, the he dare not read, from a presentiment of disgust. ‘Trem- being a lieutenant of the Victory into the Ariel, as acting 
hours are beguiled of their weariness, and that, which un- blingly he hands them over to the compositor, doubting captain, and while cruizing off Pillau and Dantzig, the 
der other auspices would be tedious, becomes a source of whether they will excite the pity or the ridicule of his ship grounded under a press of sail, going at the rate of 
pleasure. , aenilion, eight knots, on a shoal not laid down in the charts. Cap- 
But the most inveterate talkers will tire. Recourse We who are politicians only in the republic of letters, || Ross, who was then on deck, without betraying the 
must be had to other resources. If the voyager have been are particularly unfriended by events. Nothing occurs slightest emotion, called to the man at the helin,—who 
considerate, and supplied himself with those mute, yet within any of our provinces to waken up the administra- appeared much alarmed,—‘‘Stead-y-ey !—touch and go is 
ever interesting companions, agreeable books, he is at no tive power. No author, on whom misfortune has set her||® £004 pilot.” After thumping repeatedly, she thumped 
loss. But if he have not prepared himself with a shield seal, has sent forth within our domain, the leaden labors|| VT the shoal, and got into deep water again, without 
against the attacks of ennui, he is in a pitiable condition.|| » | - | heavy hours, and we cannot exhibit our critical oustaining any injury, and without starting either tack or 
He lounges about the cabin—promenades the guards— acumen; we cannot serve him up, a rare feast for the pal- sheet.’ Cool and steady bravery in the hour of sudden 
gapes at the sublime scenery of the river hills—and COT as of ate canine. danger, is, we understand, the prevailing feature in the 
ually, in a fit of desperation, throws himself into his We have sometimes in our poverty-stricken moments, || 8*/ant Captain’s character. 
berth, and seeks in the oblivion of td a Sage om o" wished our readers were all on one side of the political 
isa bore to himself.—Perhaps an ee eee fence, that we might enjoy a laugh with them, at the ‘pow- 
who issimilarly conquered by dullness, devises an expedi- ers that be,’ or at the powers that would like to be, as the 
ent for relief. Gaming, we are sorry to say, 18 much tool ase might be. But these resources are denied us, and we 
common; and no one must consider a proposition to have must hold on the ‘even tenor of our way,’ whether sun- 
recourse to that dernier resort of dulness, eases other shine or shadows encompass us, whether sprightliness is||Companion for the Fields and Fireside,” by Leigh Hunt 
than a genteel proposition. A proposition is made that)| 1 4 us, or whether —“On the arts of life and Civilization,” by Sir Richard 
the tedium of the hours be lost in the excitement of the sdiuahiaaaiaidibasiiiuinaiiaaaiain Phillips. 
eard-table. Such propositions are peg a ye 
vf i many can date the commencement o 
ae arse ae from a vacant hour of steam- Buckrve Meetixcs.—We are glad to discover that the 
boat traveling. A taste for such excitements has thus buckeyes in different parts of the state, are beginning to 
been originated, which has eventuated in the moral de-|| act in accordance with the example set them by their 
gradation of its victims. If any expedients can be adopt-|| bretheren in this city. Meetings have been called in some 
ed, to guard against such occurrences, they should be en- towns, for the purpose of - a for — up . 
tered into, by such as are desirous for the welfare of their celebrations. This is as it 8 re oe ; yo = ebra-|| Some years since, a magistrate in New-Jersey joined P 
fellows, with alacrity. ! _ rene enanst be otherwise than sate an / “ € same)! couple of “Africa’s tawney tribe‘ in matrimony. After 
An interesting book, by affording agreeable entertain-// time that they waken up a fraterna pe h ey carry)! the ceremony, the groom was told to salute his bride, when 
ment, would preserve the mind from the dreary inaction|| the minds of the participants back to the perilous times, |! Othello, turning to the magistrate, replied, ‘No, no 
of lassitude. This sickly feeling of satiety is exceedingly when their fathers effected their settlements im a country squire, after you is manners”. 
propitious for the advances of vice. No man when under|| begirt with danger. The pioneers a et demonstra- ; a 
the influence of a healthy intellectual activity, wishes for || tions which must be peculiarly gratifying—t eir descend- Senator Ewing and Representative Lytle, will accept 
change. It is in those moments, when that by which wel] ants will convince them that they are fully sensible of the our thanks for the various documents forwarded us. 
are onneeaiie’ fails to yield us pleasure, that we sigh for|| debt of gratitude they owe to — who poeta = re- ad : 
change, and are most liable to listen to the voice of the demption of this land - — ness 0 _— i. a MARRIED.—On Tuesday evening, 4th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Beecher 
tempter. The seductions of vice are yielded to, and in- horrors of savageism. uch information will be elicited || Satmox ’. Cuasx, to Cormeen Jam, only daughter of John P. Garness 
roads are made on our moral principles, The enemy|jin regard to the settlement of the different sections of m In tite tay olny wing on eb fast, by the Rev R. De 
having got possession of our bulwarks, our condition|| country; for an interest will necessarily be manifested in|] Charms. Mr. B. P. es 
oak dingly precarious all the occurrences that marked the character of the CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NU 
vs Sea 7 ‘ee of _ considerations, we plainly || times, and the character of those who flourished in them. eae aoe SUMSER. 
i ili i 4 We wish a disposition to get up celebrations in com- ORIGINAL PAPERS, 
— et asad pews ies an memoration of ae first pe of the various sections a es dae phy a per SO 
> ae paces would be afforded. The expense}|of the West were more general. Every section should itorial—Steamboat ‘Traveling; fects Wane Buckeye Meetings: 
would be but small. The advantages would be great. A\|have its society; not for the purpose of cherishing feelings Cid tecnside Militte fy ye 
steamboat with a library on board, would be preferred by |] at variance with that enlarged spirit of benevolence which instante Gti: satin. tal atin: aie am 
every sensible man, to one which was unprovided with|/is so commendable, and which recognizes in every €Mi-| nayiq Crockett’s Biography: Chicago: The Language of Flowers: Short 
books.—We commend the consideration of these sugges-|| grant a being entitled to sympathies, although he may not a Seen > souk, Sevens eo mea ccnr hoe Sefecene: ds. 
tions to those engaged in fitting up steamboat cabins, and|| be a brother. Feelings, purely sectional, should be dis- , 


Poland: Privileges of the Clergy: March of {mprovement; Miss Cunning- 
who are disposed to lessen the evils of humanity. carded; and no opinions should be fostered that war against| ham; E. K, Avery; Qhio Gazetteer: Thompson: &e. &e. &c. 


Communications or notices, intended for insertion in the 
Mirror, must be sent in by Wednesday morning, (at the 
latest,) of the week upon which their publication is de- 
sired. 





person embarking on a steamboat, generally expects to re- 
main on board for a longer time than is necessary to per- 
form the trips elsewhere. He prepares himself for the 











Among the new works noticed from the English press, 
we observe ‘Imaginative Biography,” by Sir Egerton 
Brydges—*Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad,” 
by Mrs. Jameison—“A residence in the West Indies and 
America,” by Col. St. Clair—“The Indicator and the 








Prince Talleyrand gave a grand dinner last evening at 
his residence in Hanover-square, to Prince Esterhazy, the 
Austrian Ambassador, Baron Bulow, the Prussian Min- 
ister, Baron de Wessenburg, the Austrian Special Min- 
ister, the Dutch Special Minister, Baroness Ompeda 
(the lady of the Hanoverian Minister.) and a select party. 
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Burven Braten.—Mr. Langdon, of West Troy N. Y. 
has already the model of a boat prepared which promises 
fair to outstrip Mr.Burden’s. While it combines all the 
requisites of B,s plan for obviating the resistance of the 
fluid through which it passes, it also possesses the addi- 
tional advantage of a greater bouyancy. The model is 
for a double boat, hull 12 feet beam, and 308 feet in 
length, in shape like the Indian Bark Canoe; secured by 
deck beams across both boats, forming the deck the 
whole length. ‘The inventor to have two Engines, with 
boilers of new construction for burning Anthracite coal, 
and is of opinion that one firing will be sufficient to carry 
the boat from ‘Troy to New-York, as there is a stationary 
Engine with such boilers as will not require but one fire in 
six hours.— American Traveler. 














Superstitions or THE Swiss.—-If a huntsman, on 
going out in the morning, sees a fox cross his path, or 
meets an old woman or friar, he immediately returns home 
again, as he is persuaded that, in the first instance, he 
will meet with no game, and in the other, that he will 
shoot a man hidden in the leaves; or do some irreparable 
mischief. The stagnation of the blood known by the 
name of nightmare, is called by them Tokeli, This To- 
keli is represented as alittle gnome, ull covered with fine 
grey hairs, but an elegant figure, who lays himself on the 
chest of sleeping men or women, and embraces them near- 
ly to suffocation. A person who has been thus embraced, 
is in expectation of soon finding a treasure,as an indermni- 
fication from the ‘lokel:, for the fear and agitation he had 
caused, 





It would be as difficult to detach singing and dancing 
from the character of an African, as to change the color 
of his skin. I do not think he would live a single week 
in his own country without participating in these favorite 
amusements; to deprive him of which would be indeed 
worse than death. Incvery grade of society, from the 
monarch to the meanest slave, he is also fond of instru- 
mental music, even to a passion; and an European fiddler, | 
{provided he be not blind,] with no extraordinary preten- 
sions to excellence in his profession, might travel with 
ease and comfort, even if he were destitute of a sing]: | 
cowry, from Badagry to Bornou. He would be received | 
every where with open arms, lodged in palaces, and{ 
sumptuously fed; although he might, perhaps, feel some 
trifling inconvenience from excess of kindness and com- 
pulsory detention for a day or two in the principal cities. 
—Lander’s Records. 














We were not long since informed of a practice observ- 
ed inthe family of an excellent widowed lady of this| 
city, which must be of great utility to her children, and | 
which we venture to recommend to the readers of our} 
paper. A folio, if we mistake not, is provided as a place 
of deposit, into which each member of the family is re- 
quired to put once a week a piece of written composition, 
upon any subject that ‘may suggest itself to the mind of 
the writer. Saturday evening the budget is opened, and 
each piece read, criticised and amended, it necessary, in 
the presence of the family. It is impossible to calculate 
the advantage to be derived from such a practice, by es- 
tablishing in early life habits of investigation, and mental 
improvement. ‘I'he mother who thus educates her chii- 
dren, may sanguinely anticipate a maturity of usctulness 
and respectability.—Degrading profligacy and low vice 
can have little to tempt a mind, thus early shielded by 
lessons of purity, domestic happiness, and pleasant fire 
side instruction. Give your children an early love for 
books, refine their taste by works of art, set them an ex- 
ample of religious excellence, of correct: manners, and 
endeavor to make the domestic hearth always attractive, 
and you bar up all the great avenues to immorality.— 
Portland Courier. 


Hew, the late notorious member of Parliament, recent- 
ly obtained a farthing damages for a libel on his charac- 
ter. It consisted in a paragraph invented for the London 
‘rue Sun, in which it was stated that Hunt excited riots 
at Preston, in which a man was murdered, and Was in cus- 
tody for the offence. The paragraph ended with the word 
fudge,” and a good deal of learning was exhibited at the 
trial, to determine the meaning of the word. All the 
dictionaries were cited, to make out the case that © fudge” 
meant false—and was a contradiction of the story; but 
the jury did not so understand it, and gave Hunt a far- 
thing for the injury done him.—Baltinore Gazette. 

Potanp.—The Journal des Debates announces that 
Austria, Prussia and Russia, have signed an offensive 
and defensive treaty respecting Poland; that in the event 
of revolt in any part of the old kingdom of Poland, each 
of the three powers is to march 35,000 men (together 105,- 
000 men;) that administrative and other reform may be 


A putirut wrpow.—The clerk of a large parish not five 
miles from Bridgenorth, Salop, perceiving a female cros- 
sing the churchyard in a widow’s garb, with a watering 
can and bundle, had the curiosity to follow her, and he 
discovered her to be Mrs. , whose husband had not 
long been interred. The following conversation took 
place. ‘Ah! Mrs. ——, what are you going to do with 
your watering can?” ‘Why Mr. P. , I have begged 
a few hay seeds, which I have in my bundle, and am go- 
ing to sow them upon my poor husband’s grave, and have 
brought a little water with me, to make them spring.” 
The clerk replied: ** You have no occasion to do that; as 
the grass will soon grow upon it.” ‘Ah! Mr. P " 
that may be; but do you know my poor husband, who 
now lies here, made me promise him, on his death bed, 
I would never marry again till the grass had grown over 
his grave; and having a good offer made me, I dinna 
wish to break my word, or be kept as I am.—Liverpool 
paper. 











PRIVILEGES oF THE CLERGY.—The Rey. Dr. Channing 
and the Rev. Mr. Gannet, were accidentally called upon 
to testify to the grand jury, relative to the duel at Paw- 
tucket,(R. I.) and refused to answer. They were there- 
upon summoned before the Judge of the Municipal Court, 
and informed that the privileges of secrecy were not ex- 
tended to the clergy, and that consequently they must 
give their testimony. With much reluctance, especially 
on the part of the latter gentleman, they consented and 
were sworn. 


Marcu oF iMpROVEMENT IN Potanp—The emperor 
Nicholas lately delivered a speech in the Council of Ad- 
ministration of Warsaw, assembled at Modlin, in which 
the following remarkable words occurred: ‘* Gentlemen, 
you must persevere in your course; and as to myself, as 
long as I live I wall oppose a wall of iron to the progress 
of liberal opinions. ‘The present generation is lost, but 
we must labor with zeal and earnestness to improve the 
spirit of that to come. It may, perhaps, require a hun- 
dred years. I am not unreasonable—I give you a whole 
age, but you must work without relaxation.” 

According to the Baptist Annual Register for 1833, 
there were at that time in the U. States, Upper Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Jamaica, 341 Baptist 
Associations; 543 Baptist churches; 312 ordained min- 
isters; 42,517 Baptised; and 409,658 communicants. It 
is estimated that 50,000 persons were baptised and be- 
came baptists during the year 1832, 





Miss Cunnincuam.—The murder of this unfortunate 
young lady is stilla mystery. Stebbing, who was some 
tine since arrested in consequence of the ring, does not ap- 
pear to have been the murderer. With respect to the ring, 
Stebbing declared at his last examination, that it was 
found last Spring by a certain Rebecca Jennings, and sold 
to him, for twenty-five cents. Rebecea Jennings, being 
swor'’, savs that she found the ring near Port Deposit, on 
the 7th day of July last, and sold it to Stebbing for one 
dollar and a quarter. 


The old line of Liverpool packets, it is stated in the 
New-York papers, has been sold to a new company, the a- 
gents of which are Messrs, Goodhue & Co. in New-York, 
and Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co. in London. The six 
ships belonging to the Company sold for $216,000. This 
line was established seventeen years ago, and was the first 
of those regular lines which have since contributed so much 
to the convenience of the whole country and the prosperity 
of the city.—.ddb. Arg. 


Rev. Ernraim K. Avery preached lately in Boston 
to a crowded auditory. He made no allusion in his dis- 
courses to his own peculiar situation; nor were the services 
of the meeting disturbed in the least. A work in three 
parts, respecting this singular individual, is now in the 
press of Mr. David H. Ela, of Boston, and will soon be 
published. It is published under the supervision of Mr. 
Avery himself. 

. Se ) 

A letter from Mr. Audubon, the Naturalist, dated 
Charleston, S. C. Jan. 7th, has been sent to us for persual, 
by the gentleman to whom it was directed. 

We regret to learn that he has not been so successful in 
prosecuting his plans as he anticipated, and it is doubtful 
whether he will continue his excursion to the “Southern 
Swamps and Western Prairies,” or embark for Europe. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Onto GazetreeR.—A volume bearing this title has 
been compiled by John Bailhache, Esqr. editor of the 
Ohio State Journal, and published by Scott and Wright 
of Columbus, It is in continuation of the work publish- 
ed several years by Mr. J. Killbourn, now deceased, and 
must with the recent improvements be a valuable book of) 








granted, but that nothing like an independent kingdom of 
Polend will even be heard of by the three powers. 


reference with regard to the geography of the state. —Ohio 


Porr Tuompson.—Every body is aware of the indolent 
character of the author of ‘* The Seasons;” of bis being 
found once in a garden, eating fruit.off a tree with his 
hands in his pockets, &c. A friend one day entered his 
room, and finding him in bed, although the day was far 
spent, asked him why in the name of wonder he did not 
get up! ‘Man, I hae nae motive,’ replied the author of 
the castle of Indolence. 





BANKING ON A SMALL sCALE.—The Scituate, R. I. 
Bank reports a circulation of $406, and $175 of specie in 
the vault. ‘This we are inclined to think is what used to 
be called the Flour Barrel Bank.—The name is said to 
have grown out of the fact, that the banking house was a 
tavern keeper’s bar, and the vault an old flour barrel. 
— Hartford Review. 


Tue Pieasures or Memony.—A lady of fashion, at 
Paris, said lately to her chamber maid, who was dressing 
her, “How weary I ain of this mourning—I have worn it 
fifteen days; but, apropos, Rosina tell me for whom I 
am in mourning?” 


A romantic individual was asked why he shewed great- 
er attachment to a very thin lady than to another who 
was more lusty. ‘It is,” said he, ‘“‘because, I am nearer 
her heart.” 





Among the modes of attraction enjoined to Persian 
females is this: —‘Let their crimson tinted toes be ex- 
posed, in order that the young men may see and admire 
them with wounded hearts.” 





Breap.—The Bakers in Philadelphia have called a 
meeting ‘‘ to advise about the best means to put down ba- 
king in private families.” This can be done by furnishing 
families with bread cheaper than they can bake it for 
themselves. Can the bakers afford to do so? 





Street Becoinc.—‘Please to give me some cold 
victuals,” said a little girl, with her basket on her arm, 
to a servant whom her ringing had summoned to the door. 
**What do you do with cold victuals, my little girl,” asked 
the servant, as he put some meat and bread into the child’s 
basket. ‘Father feeds his pigs with it,” was the reply. 


The spot selected for the site of the monument to Sir 
Walter Scott, is the top of Eldon Hills; from the conical 
peak 1330 feet above the sea, one of the most picturesque 
spots in the south of Scotland, it wil! be seen from not less 
than thirteen counties. 





Captain Ross describes the new race of people whom 
he discovered in the polar regions, as mild and inoffensive, 
and going about entirely naked!—a circumstance almost 
incredible, considering the intense cold of the climate. 
Both captain Ross and his nephew, vouched for this fact. 


The number of revolutionary pensioners now on the 
rolls, under the act prior to 1832 is 11,034; invalid pen- 
sioners3,785. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 





THE INQUISITION.—The regular meetings of this Society are held 
on Friday evening of each week, in the Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
The discussion of some question of interest takes place at every meeting. 
The public are respectfully invited to attend, The exercises commence 
at 4 past 7 o'clock. 


CINCINNATI LYCEUM.—A lecture is delivered in the Hall of- the 
Mechanics’ Institute by some member of this Institution, every Thurs. 
day evenipg during the season. Admittance by ticket- Lectures com- 
mence at 7 o'clock. 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE.—The lectures of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute are free to any person. Regular lecture evenings—Saturdays. Lec- 
tures commence at 7 o'clock. 





LAW NOTICE,—The subscriber has removed his office to the corner 
of Fourth and Main-streets, over the store of Messrs. Griffin and Lucky, 
where he will promptly attend to any business in the line of his profes. 
sion which may be entrusted to him. 

Having resigned his situation as Solicitor for the Bank of the United 
States, he is now at liberty to attend to any suits in which the Bank is 
a party. DANIEL J. CASWELL. 

March, 1833. 

















NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror. 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervey 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, will 
tcceive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 

Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 





THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pub- 








4d Republican. 


on Letters, (except from Agents) must be rost.patp and addressed te 
SULEVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohid. 
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